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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this report is to record as accurately 
as possible the activities of the Ford Training and Placeaent Program 
for the training of educational personnel* The program accepted a 
theoretical construct based on the premise that a school is a social 
system* A fuur-point proposal vas developed* featuring; (1) Focused 
preparation--*personnel trained to identify and to respond to urban 
school problems. (2) Coordinated preparation — personnel communicating 
their ovn and others* problems and functions in an effort to develop 
understanding of their roles. (3) Cadre formation and 
placement-*-*personnel establishing a group vhich vould foster a 
working relationship in vhich problems could be solved* (U) 
Demonstration and induction school — a mechanism for disseminating 
methods* materials* and projects* The program adopted all four phases 
of this proposal* This report emphasizes the second and tbird areas* 
touching on all four aspects* These **Resource Papers" are divided 
into five sections: (1) the introduction; (2) the practicability of a 
theoretical model; (3) the quality and procedure of curricalum 
development; (4) the effect of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program on role function and role development; and* (5) the 
conclusion. Hore empirical documents vill hopefully be available 
within the neict year* (Author/JH) 
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PREHACI-; 



It is difficult to assess the achievements of an experimental 
program during its early years. However » the Ford Training and 
Placement Program must find some method by which it may systematically 
review its activities in an effort to designate future action and to 
disseminate some of its present information. It is the purpose of 
this report to record as accurately as possible the activities of the 
Ford Training and Placement Program for the training of educational 
personnel. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program accepted a theoretical 
construct developed by J. W. Getzels ["Education for the Inner City: 
A Practical Proposal by an Impractical Theorist," The School Review , 
Vol. 75. No* 3 (Autumn, 1967), pp. 283-99] which is based on the 
premise that a school is a social system. If the school is, indeed, 
a social system then specific ideas seem evident. 

1. Roles in the social system function in complementary 
relationships 

2. Mutual understanding of roles lends more efficient and 
effective personnel 

3. Productive dialogue between educational trainers (the 
university), its users (the school), and its clients (the 
community) will yield properly functioning schools. 

From the three observations cited by Getzels, he developed a 
four-point practical proposal. 

1. Focused preparation--personnel trained to identify and 
to respond to urban school problems 



2. Co-ordinated prepnrat ion* *pcrsoniiol comnninUMt iii>> tiK *r 
own and others* problems and functions in an effort tu 
develop understanding of the roles 

3. Cadre formation and placements-personnel establishing a 
group which would foster a working relationship in which 
problems could be solved 

4. Demonstration and induction school^-a mechanism for 
disseminating methods, materials, and projects. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program has adopted and is adapting 
all four phases of the proposal. This report will emphasize two of 
the areas: co-ordinated preparation and cadre formation; however, it 
will touch on all four aspects. The segments are so highly inter- 
related that it becomes difficult to delineate the parameters of any 
one facet. 

The Ford Ti:aining and Placement Program's "Resource Papers" are 
divided into five major compartments: 

1. The introduction 

2. The practicability of a theoretical model 

3. The quality and procedure of curriculum development 

4. The effect of the Ford Training and Placement Program 
on role function and role development 

5. The conclusion. 

Finally, the Ford Training and Placement Program offers this 
report as its initial phase in establishing a more conclusive docunient 
for educational training. It is not the intent of these papers to 
be definitive but rather to be informative. The Ford program hopes to 
have more empirical documents within the next year. 
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The Ford Training and Placement Program begins its '*Kesource 
Papers*' kith 5tatejnent5 from the administrative heads of the collabo- 
rating institutions. 

The effect of a practical project on a theory oriented university 
is documented succinctly by the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education. He describes some of the means by which ^he Ford program 
and the University mesh in their joint attempt to bring theory and 
practice together.. 

In th^ second paper^ the practical component of the Ford program, 
the Chicago Public Schools^ is reviewed. The General Superintendent 
and the Associate Superintendent of Area A describe the effects of 
the project, its relationship to the school system, and the usefulness 
of a collaborative program between a university and a school system. 



Roald F. Campbell: *'The Ford Training and Placement Program and the 

University of Chicago** 

Mr. Roald Campbell, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and Chairman of the Department of 
Education, has participated actively in the 
development of the Ford program. In his paper, 
he synthesizes the effect of a practical program 
on a university that emphasizes research and 
theory. 

James F- Redmond; *The Ford Training and Placement Program and the 

Chicago Public Schools" 

Mr. James Redmond, General Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools, has promoted the positive 
relationship between the University and the Board 
of Education, In his collaborative paper» he 
addresses the positive elements of the project. 



Curtis C- Mclnlck: "The Ford Training and Placement ProRram and the 

Chicago Public f^chools" 



Mr, Curtis Melnick, Associate Superintendent in 
charge of Arta A, Chicago Public Schools, has 
cooperated fully with the Ford program. His 
expertise in the field of education has been 
extreraely useful to the project. 
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THi FORD TKAIM\(» VM> \HAi \Mi:ST PH0(;RAM KSU 
Tllli UNIVliRSlTV Of CHICAfjO 



Roald Cdmpbcl I 

The Ford Training and Placement Program l5 a very deliberate 
effort to bring the Chicago Schools and the University of Chicago 
into a collaborative effort around the problems of teacher 
education. In a sense, the Ford program is designed to bridge 
two social s/Rtems. I shall consider in this short statement 
only those ways in which the program appears to have affected 
the University. hTiile the program does bridge the campus and the 
field, it is housed at the University and many faculty members and 
other personnel have participated in the program. As with all 
social systems, change in one part tends to affect other parts of 
the system, in this case the University. 

By way of purpose, the Ford program was established to permit 
the Graduate School of [:ducation to pay more attention to the 
preparation of teachers for urban schools. It is one thing for 
academics to declare that they wish to do more in teacher education 
for the innor city; it is quite another thing to actually work at it 
as has been required in the Ford program. For instance, student 
support takes on a different dimension when students are to be 
selected, in part, because they have an interest in being placed in 
an urban school. In similar fashion, institutional support for faculty 
and supplementary personnel requires some reconsideration when such 
support is to be related, at least in some respects, to new training 
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tasks* In connection tho *;ratlufttc Schnol of Lducition fov*na 

it desirable to reach beyond it^ nun ncmbcrs^hip to incluUr (ak:ulty 
rwnbers and other personnel in the School of Social Service 
Administriition. Moreover^ cont inuinj: wrkinj: rdationslujv, uith pui^lit 
school personnel have been required* 

The lorJ program has created ?;omo prohlcms for the Univcr?^ity* 
(>ie of t)ie5c problems is found in the addition of ;j number of no* 
st;jl'f nenber*;* Established faculty and other pcrsouiel suddenly 
lind that ott ice> are occupied with ncu faces* In a building where 
sp;K'e IS limited and in a climate where ^'projects*' **re vieu^\l with 
son** skoptici.<m, nerves have at times l>cen uom a little thin and 
Criticism has sometiii.cs been uttered* Such di^icomfort has re^^uircd 
continued interaction between the neu^ and t}ie established jjroup. 

A more substantial problem for some faculty mtml>ers his been 
a raiuired redirection of time and enc^rgy. One cannot sjHrnd hours 
in urban schools or w^eks with neoph/te teachers prrpJirinR to teach 
in tho^;e schools and continue to do all of the things he might have 
Jone had there been no Tord procram. In ;*n institution long noted for 
its iru)uiry and research^ this relative change in emphasis con 
sa^ewhat upsetting. To be sure^ some faculty monikers luivc found n 
way by which their research and training interests can be realized 
and been enhanced in the Ford program. 

Another problem growing out of the Tord progran is the additional 
organizational complexity it provides^ particularly to the Graduate 
School of Education, Indeed^ at T;mes it appears that the l^ord 
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iiiwn J t f , J ^ - * ^ mtJ I t ■= ' '1 ^ t nt J>» mU M t h|IJi r(l 1 ^ , 

^UppviT t , t iv. h '1 ^ pf *n J (J Uy I nJ f>* , 1 ^ , I ^ 1 fi* ji^j t 1 41 i frtp I V <i I f ' 

S» i-fMili^tn) piifpMM inJ pro(jra«*. 

1*^ ihc ilnjvi*r>ity ha^ l»rf^n a^^l*' to rr^p'»ud t ^i*tni tr^i^u^vl^ from 

to*i*.'hpr* T^rtni jp;*!^ th^ ifnprp^^jon th;it t hr* t!fiivrr»ny ha» ^tiHtnitPiJ 
tc^Qufir^ 4JiJ th;it tJiP^P ;o*o*ir*c:; t i^<* to thr ^rrvKr 

urrJn of tlir )^^hool^. Ol^vio^i^U* ;jnivr;*i1v tr\mjric* 4rr UfKitrJ^ 
t Uo r^-uurtO* 4V4il4Mt«, even in f tirJ t^mipctt Ate ftir »pr^ifu 
purpo**^* 4nJ thr i)fi4vrr*i1v c^nnft anJ -^^.^^ild not tipinmr ft*rr<*Jv 4 
^iTV'icr 4j;rfl^'v to ^^hool^. 

at t.*n^i»iir4£irij; accofttpl MhP.rnt * rr^uH M^i; fnvti ihr I itU program 

i Jr^rlVt faculty anj *tuJcnt^ jtx tr^^hrr ctJuC^tiitti li;ivr 4 much Ihorr 

r<*4li)^t4C unJcD^t duiJin£ of urbiii rductftidn^ i^rticuUrly 9i% ii ii 

The 1 urJ prui;rain ti*r>jL-il ti^ ^Jv^ji^r ktii^u m thi (4rJJ 

4*f tCJiihiT I'Ju 4t|iWl. thi pt<>|if4ni^ for tc^^hcf^ Ji^cJojvrJ Xii op*^ 



with the realities of the imuT cit^ rust he evalu.itcd :u*d many 
spocitti: prohlcins related tp these pro^rjns need to be rcscjirched. 
Thus, ;i nLtfnber of new arc.i:^ of inn>'ir>" hnve been provbW^d, Mr. I>nyle 
and his colleagues hjive bt'on (nirsuin): a number ot ticso Ir.iils, A 
lew ot the reports tmd p;i|.t*rs preparc^l thus far art*: "'Chronology 
of the lord Training: and PliictTient Proi:r;un/* "UuSable Cadre History/* 
.yid * A Study uf Llassroam Reinforcement It'cKniiiUes/* 

/Xnother l:on^c^^ucncc of the lord pronram is the encouragement 
of increased flexibility in training programs, lor pr^ispertivc 
teachers who uish to focus their training on the inner city t.iere 
is now a vehicle In- which tht^y may do so, lor otlier students w+io 
wish to do a more typical MAT program the way 5;till open. Actually^ 
the I'ord progr;im has l>een one stinailus jn the development of a MST degree 
in Nocondan' education, a degrtx* which [KTinits snnK*wliat less tnnphasis 
in a single academic discipline and some fUIitional cm|>liasis in 
education and such related are;j5 as psychology ;uid sociology 

Ilius, the University as one of the partners in the Tord 
training and Placement Trogran, particularly its Graduate School 
of Education, has undeigone and is still indergoing some changes Jue 
to the Ford program> The purpose of teacher education preparation 
has been extended and a number of internal problems have been cm- 
fronted, >toreover» certain achievcmetvts appear :o be uithiti reach, 
llicse include a sense of reality for the Chicago proviram for training 
iivKiix teachers and the tody of knowledvie in teacher educition^ particu- 
larly for urban settings. 



xsi) TIB: ciiu:Ar»o innu.u: suiuois 

James f** , Redmond 
Curtis C- Melnick 

The Chicc'i^o Pufilic School system is pleased to be a significant 
part of the Ford Traininji and Placement Program* which i*; a joint 
venture with the University of Chicago, 

'"o; the past several years there has heen evid.pt a growing 
working partnership between the University and the Chtcago School 
system which has been of bcn(?fit to both organizations;. As a 
leading teacher-training institution in the country* the University 
has been in the forefront of postulating and testing theories for 
the improvement of the training of administrators md teachers. 
Alway.s research^oricntcd. the University has of late become con- 
vinced of the wisdom to participate in action research- Of necessity 
this influenced the University to turn to the Chicago Public Schools 
as the laDoratory for Its creativity in this respect, since the 
University is totally located within Chicago's city limits. Its 
Department of fJucation is situated within easy walking distance of 
close to a dozen elementary schools and at least two large* complex 
high schools* 

Thus, the Chicago Public Schools have benefited much from 
previously existing progra^^s fostered by the University including 
the Muster of Arts in Teaching (MAT) and Mai;ter of Science In Teaching 
(MST) programs. In addition there have been other examples o5 col- 
laboration between the University and the Chicago Board of Education 
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including; tlic nationally acclaimed Koodlawn l-xpcrimontiJ 1 Scliools 
District Tro joct in ivh i ch m i iiinort an t tin rd |>artnor i s tlio 
WoodKtvvn community Ltsclf. In response to very rapid social 
chanj^c impini:i.n^ on education today, the schools as laboratories 
have henefitt^tl from the University's crucial testing of i]ii]>ortaiit 
chaniies in the training and attitudes of teachers and administrators, 
rhc [district Sujierijitendent. of District 14,^ later to become the 
r\Tc:} Associato Superintendent for the southern third nf tlio city*^; 
districts, had been invited by the University to become oji active 
coi;sultant to tlie Tord Training and Placement Prograin from the time 
of its formulation and has served as a memher of its Executive Com- 
mittee since ear^y 19(^7 before the actual program got under way, 
Kith the approval of the General Superintendent of Schools, 
l>r, .tam^s ^^/dmo;vl, br, Curtis Mt^lnick. Area .\ssnciate Super- 
intendent, prepared the report for the agenda of the Chicago Hoard 

I. duration at its meeting held on becenil>er 27, 1967, At this 
m^etini; the l?oard of iiJucation formally gave its approval to the 
participation by the Chicago School system in the FonJ Training and 
r lacernent i^rogram. 

The rep<."^rt noted that the University was awarded a substantial 
grant ''for the purpose of training professional personnel for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the i^n^:^r city and to place teams 
of these pro/cssionals in several selected schools in Area A at both 
the oJenentan- and secondary h?vel, and that the purpose of this 
*cross-role' trairiing profiram to develop within a team of educators, 
cons i St i ne of admi ni st rat or s , t cache rs , adu 1 1 e ducat ors , and psych ol - 



\) 

Oiiists, a sense of shared resfions ib i 1 i ty for the entire proj;r;im 
of the school throuijh a collal)orativo program of training/' 

The report continued to ^^tate that ''cross-role experiences for 
those selected to participate in the program will be two kinds; 
graduate study and practicum. The graduate study experiences will 
consist of seminars and research that will involve observation into 
the concentric settings of school, neighborhood ^ and city. Team 
members will study certain inner-city schools and the school com- 
munities. Cross-role member^; will al<;o participate in a group 
practicum to provide them with a common basis of information and 
knowledge about the setting and the instructional needs of the 
school/' 

The report went on to indicate that ''after qualifying for place- 
ment accoraing to the requirements of the Chicago Public School 
system, teams will be placed as employees of the Chicago Public 
Schools in schools being opened for the first time or currently in 
operation. The placement of three such teams is expected to be 
effected in September 1961), with additional groups of three teams 
expected to be placed in each of the follo^^ing years, in September, 
1970, September, 1971, and September, 1972. An executive committee 
to detenninc policy for the training program includes. . .ii member 
of the Administrative Staff of the Chicago Public Schools/' 

Financial support for a portion of the program has come from 
the Chicago Board of Education in form of salary payments to 
cadre members studying cross-role relationships during the summers of 
1968 and 1969. It is expected that the ^>ane support will be nfforded 
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during future summer operations of the program. The Chicago Hoard 
of Education has also partially financed the payment of salaries to 
members of all cadres during their internship year in the program. 

The Qiicago School system has been pleased to note that the 
tonner and present executive directors of the program have had long 
experience as teachers and/or administrators in inner-city Chicago 
Pijblic Schools, This experience has done much to snKyoth relation- 
ships between the schools and the University in a complex and sane- 
times challenging relationship. 

That former and present staff members Imve had experience in 
the Chicago Public Schools has also proved most helpful, especially 
since the positions have evolved as liaison officers between the 
Chicago system and the University* 

It was unfortunate that the first elementary cadre, whose 
principal was carefully selected, oculd not become activated for 
the second or internship year. It had been hoped that this cadre 
would form the nucleus of the £;taff for a new elementaiy school to 
be ready for operation in September, 1969* Because of financial 
difficulties, the opening of this school has had to be postponed 
to Septanber, 1971, a stark fact which led to the dissolution of 
the cadre* However, those of its members who elected to be placed 
in individual schools were accommodated* The principal, who had 
been on sabbatical leave, was given another administrative post of 
his own selection, for the 1969-1970 school year. 

It was also unfortunate that more care was not devoted to the 
selection of members for one of the t^^ro high school cadres in 1969. 

O 
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Many classroom failures on the part of two traincu^s led to the con* 
elusion that they were not temperamentally suited for working with 
the existing administration and faculty in the school in which they 
had been placed. The members of the other high school cadre worked 
out well and continue to function in an admirable fashion. 

It is worth mentioning that in these days of concern with com- 
munity involvement and community participation th? members of the 
Horace Maim Elementary School cadre during their present internship 
year are heavily involved in working with members of the community 
as full partners in seeking out solutions to problems of the school 
which community, PTA members, and faculty have identified as important. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program has been operative for 
the past two years in four high schools and two elementary schools. 
All schools but Forrestville High School are in Area A, 

These include, for the first year, DuSable and Kenwood High 
Schools and a temporary placement at the Lewis-Champlin Elementary 
School, During the second year of the program first-year internship 
placements were made to the Mann Elementary School and Forrestville 
and Hyde Park High S'^rhools, It is expected that cadres will continue 
to be placed in Chicago Public Schools each successive year for the 
duration of the program- 
In addition to the Area Associate Superintendent of Area A, 
three members of the administrative staff of the Chicago public 
Schools have been invited to serve as members of the policy-making 
Executive Committee for the Pard Training and Placement Program. 

ERLC 
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They include the Area Associate Superintendent of Area B, and two 
District Superintendents of Area A, one of whom was formerly principal 
of DuSable High School when that school was the locale of a cadre for 
its internship year. As it has expanded its operations, the program 
has also expanded its horizons in its desire to become effective in 
a second large administrative area of the Chicaj^o system. Area ft. 
One of the two high school cadres for 1969-70 has been placed in 
Forre'tville High School in that Area, In the Spring of 1971 it is 
hoped that this school will function in a new, modem facility, 
which is to be renamed the Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr, High School, 
It is also likely that one of the two placements of high school 
cadres for 1970-71 will be effected in Area 

Although the Chicago Public School system comprises a vast 
bureaucracy which sometimes evidences a sense of resistance to 
change, it has ''bent'* and ''accommodated'' its procedures and policies 
for teacher certification to accomplish desired goals of the Ford 
Training and Placement Program. For example, there is no certifi- 
cation process for adult educators as such. Administrators of adult 
education programs have been regularly assigned principals of Chicago 
High or Elementary Schools. Teachers of specific subjects in the 
standard adult education program have been certified in accordance 
with the same procedures effective ^for teachers in the regular Kinder- 
garten through Threlfth grade program. Vet, it has been possible to 
permit the adult educator for the Kenwood High School cadre to 
become the effective administrator for the adult education program 
during the second training year at that school, and ^he has inaugurated 
an effective program. 

ERLC 



Thus, there has been a symbiotic relationship between the Chicago 
Public Schools and the University of Chicago in the carrying out of 
the objectives of the Ford Training and Placement Program. That this 
argues well for the future of education in the Chicago Public Schools 
is a merited conclusion. The system looks forward to increasingly 
more effective cooperation with one of the great universities of the 
world to the evident benefit of both. 



Notes 



The University of Chicago is located in District 14, one of 
twenty-seven geographical administrative areas in the City of 
Chicago. 



THE PRACTICABILITY OF A THEORETICAL MOnCL 



As participants in an experimental program, we often lose sight 
of the practicability of the theoretical model. Surely the importance 
of the theory upon which a project is based is fundamental to its 
operation, but its relationship to reality--the school--is equally 
important. Ivory tower theories become real world activities only 
when the real world, the school, can see their usefulness--their 
failures and successes. 

It is the responsibility of any program to openly declare its 
limitations. If it can eliminate specific problems then it is 
imperative that these ideas are stated. However, if it cannot cure 
certain ills then it is even more important to clarify these areas. 

In the following document, the Executive Director and the 
Director of Research of the Ford Training and Placement Program 
summarize the development of the program and clarify the parameters in 
which the project can function. 

Henrietta Scht*art2: "The Practicability of a Theoretical Model*^ 

Mrs. Henrietta Schwartz is responsible for the 
total programmatic and operational segments of 
the project. As an experienced public school 
teacher and Director of the program, it is 
imperative that she speak to the appropriateness 
of the Ford program through a sujnmary of the 
project's history and suggestion for its future. 

Wayne Doyle: 'The Practicability of a Theoretical Model*' 

Mr. Wayne Doyle, Director of Research, collabo- 
rated with Mrs. Schwartz on this paper. His 
expertise in the field of research augments it. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY OF A THEORETICAL MODEL 
Henrietta Schwartz and Wayne Doyle 

The mention of theory and practice in the same paragraph 
often leads to the assumption of a false dichotomy* We have no 
wish to engage in that exercise in futility. We are concerned 
here with the usefulness of a model for teacher training and 
placement proposed by J, W, Getzels^ as operationalized in the 
Ford Training and Placement Program, That last statement is 
presumptuous, for it implies that the creative ideas and concepts 
proposed by Mr, Getzels have been implemented fully. 

Those of us who have been involved with the program recognize 
the responsibility entrusted to us. Creative ideas are rare and 
precious. All too often educators use them at an unseemly rate, 
cast them ^side, and rush on to consume another idea. But truly 
creative ideas are fragile things needing time, patience, and, 
above all, tender loving care to survive. Those charged with the 
development of an idea into an experimental prograjit constantly mxst 
clarify program goals. At the same time, they may also need to 
revise goals while the prograjit is in process in order to achieve 
consonance with the reality of the situation. In a controlled 
laboratory situation, one can select and manipulate the environment 
and events surrounding the testing of a new concept. The central^ 
city schools of Chicago do not permit this measure of control. At 
best f ideas are never more than an abstraction from reality. They 
must be tested in the world of phenomena and fact. Therefore, the 
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self-correction m^wchanisms built into the Ford Training and Place- 
ment Program have sometimes cfuinged an original concept- These 
changes must be documented to insure that the program activities 
which are initiated can be traced from a contemporary conceptual frame- 
work > 

This paper is an attempt to add to what should be a growing 
written culture, describing the growth and development of the cross- 
role cadre concept for tVie training and placement of professional 
school personnel- First, a brief overview of the two years of 
operation will be presented, followed by a description of some of 
the revisions instituted. Second, the plans for the evaluation of 
the program are discussed and, finally, a general assessment of 
what we have learned from the cadre experiences is given- The 
question of practicability cannot be answered by the Ford Training 
and Placement Program alone- The ultimate test of practicability 
rests with those school systems and teacher training institutions 
that see the model as usefUl and adapt it to their situations. Then, 
they too have the responsibility of letting others know which elements 
of the creative concept work, which do not, aiid, most important, how 
the concept was changed to meet the realities of public education. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program, envisioned as a six- 
year project, is one component of the Urban Studies Program at the 
University of Chicago begun in January, 1968- The first six months 
were devoted largely to planning and preparation; hence, the program 
has been in full operation for about two years- 
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In the initial conception of the Ford Training anU Placcsnent 
IYogram» the school was seen as a social system. Ilie effectiveness 
of universities' current nethods of preparing teachers, counselors, 
and administrators for positions in inner-city schools, and the 
prevailing procedures for placing these personnel in inner-city 
schools were questioned, Tht practice of preparing teachers along 
grade lines or along subject-natter diinensions did not attend to 
the reality of the school as a social system composed of unique role^. 
The role of the inner-city teacher is not the same as the role of 
the suburban teacher, yet universities prepared teachers as if these 
roles were interchangeable. Further, the concept of the school as a 
social system suggested that roles in the school never functioned 
in isolation, but in complementary relationships to other roles. The 
work of the teacher was related to that of the counselor, and to that 
of the administrator, and all were related to the corunmity milieu. 
Yet the universities prepared teachers, counselors, and acbninistrators 
in separate curriculums though, once in a school, they functioned 
in interconnected roles. Again, the concept of the school as a 
social system suggested that the greater the mutual understanding and 
good will among the various educalional personnel, the greater the effec* 
tiveness and efficiency of the school. Yet, once trained, educational 
personnel were placed individually rather than as groups with no 
opportunity to get to know each other before the first day of school. 
Finally, the conception of the school as a social system suggested 
that for the school to function properly there must be codiamication 
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amotic the trattlrr fthr iinUrr<%itvl , thr a*;rr iV^r^ 5>th^K>l i , :ir l 
the ciicnt (tbp communitv) 

A program foi more cfficiMit |irrp;ir;it »ort ;iim) pl^tf^mr^tii cf 
pcrnonnci for inroT-city i*chnol* ptnlcctfd. 7hr prntirani ^r?u|tht 
to reduce the isolation oi hcK^nning tr^tchrrs \u Inncr-citv ^chooKp 
and tc incroj^c cofflimjni cjt lon .jnoni; th*' school, the conumjnitvp mi 
the university. Thr nop;irtii.cnt ;}ml the cratuatr schno) of I.Oucjtion 
of the University of rhjc*''i;o o^tainrtl the co^fM;ition of the rhicj|o 
Board of rducation and prc^entrd xUr nlan to the t^rd Foundation. 
In January of t9ofl, the Ford Trainlnjij and Placement Profcraff wan 
funded for three yt iri*. Kr have rircn'iated with thr Tortt tmindation 
for a thrcr vear continuation of ihe itrant through 197,%. 

TTiG Ford TfainlnR and PU^iinent Pro^raJi ^a- hogun the develop* 
mcnt of a traintnj: projtrar for the i«v^^^<l prepajatlon of teachem 
anu other professionals for ur(>An **cHooH, TTie projtraai almi at 
rcducinn the isolation of teachrrs and other profess^lonal personnel 
m urban ^tt^hooU hy iticrrasin^ tomnttinlcatlan within the nchool and 
by providing! firoup tuiport for tie*- teachcm entrrint the« ftchooU 
TTie n'^tion of a cadre tca» toapofted of ne** trachen, oxp.'*rl«nced 
teachers, administrators^ psycholoj:ists, social workers, and i^pecial 
Service personnel hik\ been umed to provide cupp^>rt anJ Cf^wmjnication. 
Through the operation of the vMdre, it wa^ hopifd that te*chers wd 
other professi lals, hoth new 4nd «)ldt would benefit fron an increased 
understanding of one another's rotrs, that problemfi u'entral to the 
urban school ^ould he identlflrd and dealt with mort effectively by 
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a group than by an isolated indiviilu.il , and ttuit this in turn 
would lead to iittprovonent in the quality of teaching and learning 
in urban areas. 

The Pord progr«n is a complex one. Teachers and othei pcrsonnol 
are to be trained in six different training programs of the University: 
programs designed to prepare teachers for secondary schools ^ teachers 
for elementary schools^ psychological specialists, adult educators^ 
school social workers^ and school actministrators. For most of these 
persons a three-year sequence is involved: an initial year of 
trainings an internship year as a member of a cadre, and a year of 
bona fide employment in the Qiicago schools. Three cadres are in 
their placement year and three arc in the internship phase this year. 
Three new cadres arc in the process of being organized for internship 
in 1970-71. The tern cadre may be misleading, for it assumes that 
once interns arc mixed with experienced school personnel there is 
instant understanding and mutual support. Our experience indicates 
that cadres mst liave tijne and care to mature in order to become 
the kind of group which can function effectively. We have no magic 
fomilas for instant cadres, but we do know some procedures which 
can facilitate the efficient growth of an effective cadre. These 
factors will be emmerated at a later point in the paper. 

First Year 

From one perspective, the first year of the program was one of 
failure. Plans for the new elementary school plant, initially 
projected by the Chicago Board of Education for completion and 
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occupancy by the autumn of 1969 , were deferred and it became clear 
as the year proceeded that the elementary school cadre had no suitable 
place to go. Hence, the cadre had to be dissolved and cadre members 
split up for their internship and placement years. In one of the 
secondary schools, collaboration between cadre members and school 
personnel did not develop as anticipated. In the endi two of the 
cadre members were not accepted for employment with their colleagues 
in that school for 1969-70, Thus, In terms of building unified 
cadres, in only one of the three cases was there marked success. 

'^here was also some confusion of purpose. From the beginning, 
the program was designed to focus on the training of teachers and 
other personnel for urban schools. Despite this intent a number of 
the participants saw the program as a curriculum improvement project 
or, even more broadly, as a school system reform movement. To be 
surc^ these purposes are not mutually exclusive^ but the focus on 
training requires one set of procedures and allocation of resources, 
while school reform seejns to require a somewhat different set of 
procedures and allocations. 

In the staff there was considerable difference of opinion 
about certain practices. Some thought that the progra-n should 
deal directly with the black communities; others thought that the 
communities should be approached only through the school. Some 
staff members placed great faith in the social sensitivity training 
of cadre members; others saw the cadres as task-oriented with a 
need fw training focused chiefly on school tasks, 

O 
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The entire project was affected by the rapid srowth of black 
separatism. So strong had this movement become that several schools 
in the spring of 1969 responded negatively to the placement of a 
cadre, whereas all of these schools seemed to be receptive to such 
an idea in the spring of 1968. Race relations, responses of the 
Giicago Teachers Union, the Board of Education, and the stance o± 
the federal government including the Department of Justice are not 
yet clear but they will affect this program. 

These ?nd related difficulties finally led to the resignation 
of the Executive Director arid the employment of a neu Executive Director, 
Mrs. Henrietta Schwartz. Despite these difficulties and failures, 
there was a renewed determination on the part of the staff, the 
Executive Comnittee, and related faculty members to learn from the 
experiences and make the program work. 

From another perspective, we did experience some successes. In 
addition to the training and placement of teachers, an attempt has 
been made to evaluate the entire effort. A Research and Evaluation 
Conmittee, with the help of research assistants, has made a start in 
that direction. Its efforts have produced a number of documents. 
Reports include a description of the 1968 summer trainees and their 
reactiojis to the program, a suintery of the reactions of parents and 
community participants to the 1968 summer program, a summary and 
interpretation of various statements of the goals of the project, 
and a survey of the perceived pressures of cadre participants. 
Additionally, there are papers available which summarize the responses 
of cadre members to questions about the functioning of cadres, and 
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a Chronology of the Ford Training and Placement Program. Consistent 
with the self-Correcting n^^iture of the program, ways of improving 
evaluation were discovered and are being implemented in the second 
year of the program. Mr, Wayne Doyle became the full-time Director 
of Research and Evaluation in August of 1969, Mr, Doyle and his 
staff have designed and are operating a programmatic plan of evalu-^ 
ation designed to provide this project and others with the data 
necessary to analyze and redirect staff energies. The creation 
of a history of the operation of th^ concept is shared by the re- 
search and evaluation and dissemination and demonstration compo* 
nents of the Ford Training and Placement Progran, 

Second Year 

The second summer training program covered six weeks, during 
the summer of 1969. In addition to providing training and 
orientation for the three new groups, two of the first-year cadre 
engaged in special projects. 

This summer featured the introduction of a new staff role* one 
crucial to the success of the cadre: the cadre liaison person, 
Tliis focal role serv*es as the necessary bridge between the Ford 
staff, the cadre, the administration^ the University, and the 
Community, During the first year^ each cadre worked with a group 
process consultant in the role of sensitivity trainer. Analysis 
of the Consultant's role indicated a change of relationship^ The 
group process consultant now is used to facilitate communications 
in the groups as they work on tasks. The teams are viewed as 
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developmental work*oriented groups of individuals that are in the 
process of becoming cadres through a series of shared experiences. 
The group process consultant and the cadre liaison can help the 
gx'oup deal honestly with the problems and issues related to its 
interpersonal and professional re 1 at ion ships , Seemingly, this 
combination of staff members working with each cadre has allowed 
individuals to share common objectives, attitudes, and values as 
they work on tasks in the school and community. 

As an overview, it was folt that the 1969 summer program was 
a successful one because it concentrated on the questions which 
most concerned the participant?; going back to the schools, as well 
as the questions of interns going to the schools for the first time- 
The most discouraging aspect of the summer program and the second 
year of operation was the late placement of one of the high school 
cadres. The administrator and the experienced teachers were not 
able to work with the University-based interns during the summer 
training period. The delay in the formation of the cadre presented 
misunderstandings and problem<^ unique to this group. 

It also became clear that the first -year cadres needed a 
placement -year program. The successful first-year high school 
cadre was contacted and resources provided to work out a program 
involving over 50 per cent of the total school faculty. But much 
time was lost because a placement-year program was not planned 
earlier. The first-year cadres folt deserted by the Ford staff 
and the University. The enthusiasm built during the internship 
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year was frustrated and dissipated without the support of the 
group and the resources of the University. To maximize the use 
of cadre time and energy, the litaff is encouraging the second-year 
cadres to submit proposals for placement -year activities which may 
be an outgrowth of internship and summer projects. Modest funds 
are being set aside in the budget to support placement-year activi- 
ties. The dialogue among the University, the school, and the com- 
munity must be a continuous one. Eventually, each group develops 
its own resources. We see evidence of this in our successful first- 
year cadre and all of our second-year cadres, but the support of the 
staff and the University must be available when needed. 

The in-service training sessions held during the inteimship 
year on a monthly basis are planned by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from each cadre and the Executive Director of the program. 
Initially, the monthly meetings were planned by staff. Participants 
expressed some dissatisfaction, and the more representative group, 
the Planning Coinmittee, was established. This Planning Committee 
has arranged programs which have proved to be more meaningful to 
the total group. The topics covered include Research and Evaluation 
in an Experimental Program, The Role of the Administration as a 
Member of a Cadre, Identification of Issues of Concern to FTPP 
Cadres, The Socialization Process for Teachers, and Planning for 
Summer and Placement -Year Programs. Otht;r issues to be considered 
are The Place of the White Teacher in the Black School, Teacher 
Competency, and The Cadre as a Training and Placement Mechanism. 
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Most of the cadres this year look promising , but wc cannot 
say more until they complete their internship and placement years;. 
We need uiore experience with the cadre model to make definitive 
statements. If we have learned anything it is that each school 
is a unique social system. Though there are commonalities, we 
must test a number of alternative cadre operations if we are to 
generalize. We do believe the cadre placement is a more efficient 
and effective model than single placement of interns. First, 
cadres institute and implement more department- and school-wide 
curriculum innovations. Second, new teachers CMAT*s-MST*s) placed 
in cadres tend to survive and remain in inner-city schools at a 
higher rate than do those placed individually in the traditional 
way. 

Despite the frustrations of the first two years, there have 
been a nuniber of achievements. For the most part, there have been 
excellent cooperative relationships with the Chicago schools. For 
instance, the Board of Education is in the process of establishing 
a new position for adult educators. This has required help from 
the Assistant Superintendent for Personnel, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners, and the Secretary of che Board of ExamlnerSp 
Already established is a new position for social workers. This 
development required the assistance of the Area A Associate Super- 
intendent, the Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Pupil Personnel 
Services and Special Education, the Director of Social Work in the 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services, and the Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel for Area A. The Ford Training and Placement Program has 
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supported the persons in these new positions during the internship 
year with supervision and financial aid. In addition to continuing 
these arrangements, the Board has agreed to support the new positions 
as full-time Board employees next year. The Board of Education has 
also accepted, on a trial basis, the role of psychological specialist 
which heretofore has been totally supported by the University, Two 
Area Associate Superintendents and two District Superintendents 
are members of the program^s Executive Conunittee; three principals 
have b^sen members of the prograjn*s Operating Committee, 

The Chicago Board of Education has contributed financially by 
supporting ten teachers in the Ford Training and Placement summer 
program and by supporting six elementary interns during the academic 
year. The Board of Education was unable to finance Board personnel 
as initially anticipated, hence it has been necessary for the Ford 
Training and Placement Program to contribute to the support of Board 
personnel for summer and in-service training. 

The Revised Plan 

The first phase of the program's experience has been analyzed 
and evaluated by personnel representing all the components of the 
program- -Board of Education administrative personnel, school princi- 
pals, cadre members. University committees, and the executive staff, 
in addition to the Research and Evaluation Committee, The result 
has been the identification of seven major factors which are 
seemingly crucial in determining the relative success of a cadre. 
The seven factors are: 
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1, The attitudes of the experienced school staff toward the 

cadre, 

2, The selection of cadre participants, 

3, Specialist role training, 

4, Pre-intemship summer program, 

5, Internship cadre training, 

6, Internship specialist training, and 

7, Responsiveness. 

In each of these areas, programs have beeh modified to 
capitalize on achievements and minimize difficulties that were 
experienced during the program^s first year of operation. Program 
personnel are convinced that some of the appropriate changes have 
been made. The revisions have been introduced and are in the 
process of being evaluated during the 1969-70 school year. Additional 
changes may be necessary. It should be remembered, also, that the 
testing of these modifications cannot be made until the cadres 
presently in training complete the program. The elements of trial 
and revision are implicit in the searching nature of the program. 

Attitudes of experienced teachers toward the cadre . Some 
anxiety surrounds the prospect of incorporating the cadres into 
the on^going school structure. Steps have been taken to allay ini- 
tial suspicion of cadre members, and to develop positive cooperation 
on the part of experienced teachers. The attitudes of experienced 
teachers will be influenced by the perceptions held cf the cadre 
as it functions in the school during the internship year* Therefore, 
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the cadre training experiences have been modified to emphasize the 
need for planning group activities to include service to the larger 
faculty. In addition, experienced faculty will be involved in 
curriculum development for the summer program. 

The key role of the administrative staff of the school has 
been recognized by requiring full-time participation of the principal 
or his designate as a member of the cadre with a special invitation 
to participate in classes and seminars in administration at the 
University, In addition, a University representative to serve in 
the role of cadre liaison has been established to facilitate 
relations among the experienced faculty, the cadre, and the 
University, 

Selection of cadre participants ,^ Since available data indi- 
cate no major differences in the personality patterns of interns in 
the successful and less successful cadres, a more thorough collection 
of data in this area has been instituted. In addition, interns have 
been given the opportunity to visit prospective schools and, if they 
wish, to do some student teaching at the schools. A series of inter- 
views with prospective interns by staff precedes the final selection 
of cadre membership. Staff teams conduct interviews with prospective 
experienced teachers and compare their selections with faculty 
nominations and the principal's selections before an invitation is 
issued to the school-based person. 

Specialist role training . Each specialist training program 
has incorporated instructional segments dealing with urban education. 
Some have altered their specialist requirements to accommodate the 
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summer pre-intemship Ford training program. For teachers in 
separate disciplines, for psychologists, for social workers^ 
provisions have been made to adapt many aspects of the academic 
curriculum to deal with the special learning problems of the 
inner-city student. Experts in curriculum development from several 
University departments have m^de their services available to the 
cadre schools. 

Pre-intemship summer program . To create the spirit of 
cooperation basic to the program's aims, the summer program in 
1968 brought together interns, experienced teachers, community 
representatives, and public school students to focus on two major 
problems; the development of group cohesiveness and cooperation 
in planning curriculum and teaching procedures. The problems 
encountered reflected the necessity for the cadre to know more 
about the target community, the inner-city school student, and the 
specific problems of the target school. Additionally, the cadre 
had to take the time tc develop its own life style before it could 
respond to the community or the school. 

Consequently, the pre-intemship summer program for 1969 was 
revised to focus on knowledge of the cultural background and 
psychological characteristics of urban learners, knowledge of the 
unique problems of the target school, and explicit planning for in^ 
school activities. As a result of feedback from participants, the 
1970 pre-intemship program is being planned with the participation 
of the school^ and University-based members of the new cadres. More 
time will be allocated for cadre planning activities. 
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The study of the learner will use the interaction of University 
faculty and experienced teachers to create understandings that are 
both theoretically based and practically useful. It will include 
black history, black culture, and characteristics of the urban 
learner. 

Generalized curriculum lectures and discussions will be 
replaced by subject-matter groupings and practicum trials of 
materials with students so that the study will lead directly to new 
materials and new skills needed in teaching. 

The cadre group will be limited to professional personnel and, 
it identified* the community representative who will function as a 
cadre member. Each group will be given large blocks of time to begin 
the process of planning its future as a cadre at a specific school. 

Internship cadre training . Internship cadre training has been 
devised to include on-the-job support, assistance in problem analysis, 
and resources to plan snd execute trial solutions. Emphasis has 
moved from the imposition of specific problem goals (e.g., community 
involvement) to the process of problem analysis which allows the 
cadre more self-definition. It is hoped that demonstrated competence 
on the job will provide the individual assurance and faculty support 
to lead the cadre to the planning and presentation of a specific 
proposal for activities of the post -internship summer and placement 
year. This pattern emerged spontaneously from the most successful 
of the first experimental cadres, and seemingly is being repeated 
in the two most success&l cadres this year. 
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Internship specialist training . In the most successftJl 
secondary cadres, special subject-matter skills have been devel<*pcd 
as a result of University staff assistance. Throughout the first 
year, five or six major mathematics projects were developed plus 
mwy short-term curriculum segments, Some of the new materials were 
tested by ten or twelve different teachers in their classrooms, some 
by only three or four*^ There was over the year an evident growth 
in the amount of communication among teachers with respect to sharing 
of problems and ideas* fhis year another cadre has begun an in- 
service curriculum project in mathematics which promises a new 
direction for the whole mathematics department* 

For the English curriculum one University person, three teachers, 
and two students developed a poetry anthology for >^se ^ith ninth 
grade basic students in 1968*69*^ In whole or in part, it has been 
tested by all the English teachers at the school and has been found 
successful, A group of nine people-^one University person, four 
teachers, and four students--has d#veloped a black literature com- 
ponent for levels nine through twelve which is ready for reproduction 
and will be available for use in other schools next year. These 
efforts apparently have been instrumental both in gaining general 
staff acceptance of the cadre and in improving the specialist role 
training of experienced and intern teachers. Consequently, internship 
specialist training will move from the patterr) of supervision and 
support typical of the i;egular training programs to & pattern of 
in-service training that Includes experienced teachers in the target 
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school, 7hi% year the addition of a reiding i:oti!iult f«nt intern 
at one school ha!i involved cadre ^ind nrn-caJt'^ faculty in pUuT 
residing projtraiB, If thU Ten-week project proves !iucce»!iful . the 
plan l!i to begin the 1970-71 ivchoo] year with n cncetted effort 
by all faculty member!! on reading, 

Respon!ii vene!i!^ > No two «ch*>oli are alike. No fchool »ttu* 
ation remains static from September to June. Cadres deliberately 
involve personnel fron variouii rolct in a new working relationship 
m\d necessarily experience a period of in^ttablUty* Thus* despite 
the focus and 'Mrrction which are emcrfting in termn of thr six 
factors de!icribed above* ft is important that the program be sensi- 
tive to the posi!ilbi 1 ity of changing needs tu Okeet rapidly char-ging 
conditionn* To accomplish thW responsiveness* a University rrpre- 
scntative to serve in a cadre liaison rcle has been established. 
The University representative* as noted earlier* is lo he responsible 
directly to the Executive Director of the program* to serve at a 
resnnrce person to the cadre* and to promote communf car ion among the 
University faculty* the school aOninistration* tha school staff* and 
the cadre m'»>^bers» 

The Evaluation of the Program 

The initial proposal calUd for a half-time research and evalu- 
ation director. In keeping with the developmental approach of the 
progran* It was discovered that the resi^arch ind evaluation could 
not be administered properly by a part-time person. Therefort* the 
1969-70 program IjicorporatOi a full-time Director of Research and 
Evaluation* Mr* Wayne Doyle. 
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Mr, Doyle has oi'tlined antj is pursuing our nulti-facetcd research 
and evaluation program. A history of the project^ incorporating the 
chronology and an interpretation^ and a view of the social context 
of the program, is in process. Attention is to be given to the 
evaluation of the University training phase of the program^ focus* i 
on the characteristics of the trainee. This focus will attempt to 
provide information needed for selection of inner-city school teachers. 
The program of training is to be described using psychologicalt 
sociological t And anthropological techniques to assess the i^act 
of the program on the competence » knowledge » and attitudes of the 
participants. The placement phase of the program is to be evaluated 
largely in the school setting. A case study of each cadre^ particu- 
larly observing its funations as a work groups is in process. The 
incorporation of the cadre into the total school faculty and the 
group sociaiiiation process will be studies by observation and inter- 
view techniques. 

The differences in school clijnate may be a crucial factor in the 
operation and success of each cadre. Therefore^ to ensure meaningful 
interpretation of the data gather^ on each cadre^ iruch background 
information is being gathered on each school. Written reports from 
principals and cadre liaison personnel are providing insights into 
the functions of the cadre in the school^ its impact on the school^ 
and its problem-solving ability. 

Finally* it is appropriate that the program be evaluated within 
the framework of its own five broadly staled goals: program develop- 
ment for urban teachers * cadre development ;ind placement^ shared 



responsibility for the school program, dcinonstrat i oa tho possi- 
bilities of a collaborative program, and study of the urban 
education scene. The ev<lluation of the program includes procedures 
for the identification of specific behaviors which appear to be 
related to each of the goals of the program. Suggestions for 
other re!%cdrch and evaluation projects include appraisals of the 
program's impact on teacher behavior in the classroom, pupil behavior^ 
and teacher turnover. The information gathered from this extensive 
research and evaluation effort is necessary to the demonstration 
and dissemination aspect of the Ford Training and Placement Program. 
But equally important is the utilization of the information as a 
feedback correction mechanism for the continuing operation of the 
program. 

What Can Be Learned from the Cross-Role Cadre Experiences? 

How practical is the concept? Perhaps a concrete example or 
two can, in part* provide f;ome answers. We are convinced that the 
cadre device is a successful way to bring together the University, 
school personnel, and the coimnunity. We have an outstanding example 
of the impact this union can have on the climate of a school in the 
activities of the cadre at Horace Mann Elementary School this year.^ 
A concerned, y^t suspicious community was contacted by the cadre 
for assistance in solving control problems at the school. A series 
of joint meetings was called. The problem was outlined; staff and 
University resources were musten*d. Parents, teachers* administrators, 
interns, and specialists understood how each role could complement 



the others in working on the task. All indicated conditions at the 
school were improving and plans were made for the j^roup to consider 
concrete proposals requiring joint efforts of parents, school staffs 
and students. But each group is committed to this effort, for each 
has been involved in the design for action* 

The cadre experience has made it possible for the community 
and the school personnel to look to the resources of the University 
for help. It has forced the University to engage in continuous field 
experiences which have an iimnediate impact on the training programs. 
It has made University training programs more relevant and responsive 
to the needs of the urban education situation > That seems practical. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program has focused attention 
on the need for periodic retraining of experienced school personnel* 
Interns in training have been given the interpersonal supports and 
shared wisdom of the experienced school personnel they need to survive 
and grow in competence in an inner-city school* The cadres have made 
it clear that the impact of a trained team is greater than that of 
any single individual. 

From the level of the classroom and the new teacher to that of 
the General Superintendent of Schools and the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, the program has proved that both organisations 
can benefit from working closely together. 

There may be alternate methods of accomplishing productive 
working relationships antt>ng universities, schools, and communities* 
Undoubtedly, there are other ways of effectively training personnel 
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for teaching in the urban school, The cadre is one such device 
which requires cross^role interaction to operate, The cadre technique 
forces participants to understand their own and others* role expec^ 
tat ions and how each role functions in the social system of the 
school. These concepts may, in the long run, be more important 
than the cadre device, for these are the elements of the creative 
idea at the heart of the Ford Training and Placement Program. 

In our contacts with other training institutions and school 
systems, we shall speak, write, demonstrate what we have learned. 
We will assist other school systems and universities that wish to 
work with the Ford Training and Placement Program model. But, we 
are the first to admit that no conceptual scheme is ever going to 
provide an exact fit to the realities of urban education. If the 
concept serves to broaden one's understanding of the circumstances 
in which the actor finds himself, it has fulfilled its promise. 
Conceptual systems cannot be fudged by their ability to make **prac- 
tical** decisions, "h/hen all is said and done, the responsibility for 
making wise choices rests in the only place it can--in the person 
who must act."^ If the Ford Training and Placement Program does not 
meet expectations, it is dysfunctional to blame and discard the idea. 
Similarly, if the program accomplishes its goals and has an impact 
on educational training programs, more than a good idea was responsible 
for vhe success. 
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Notes 



A more complete explication of the theoretical model appears in 
J. W. Getzels, '^Education for the Inner City: A Practical 
Proposal by an Impractical Theorist," The School Review > Vol. 75, 
No. 3 (Autumn, 1967). 

Interview forms and a more complete description of the recruit- 
ment and selection procedures for University and school^based 
participants are available upon request. 

See paper by Pamela Ames in this collection. 

See paper by Robert Parker in this collection. 

See paper by Reverend Lester Bell in this collection. 

W. W. Charters, Jr., ^'Knowledge and Intelligent Behaviors; A 
Framework for the Educative Process," paper presented to the 
Philosophy of Education Society, St. Louis, Missouri, April 5, 1966. 
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THE QUALITY AND PROCEDURE OF CURRICULUM OEVELOPMENT 

An educational experimental project must at some time address 
itself to the area of curriculum. Whether appropriate changes in 
curriculum occur at the University or in the public school is not 
important. However, the fact of meaningful change is important. The 
Ford Training and Placement Program is unique^ because it has affected 
the life of the University as well as the public schools which it 
serves • 

In the next three documents emphasis is placed on curriculum 
change and its effect on its recipients. The first paper reviews the 
results of a summer course which described the rationales for teaching. 
The writer has included the organizational plans and some of the 
students* responses to the rationales. The second paper reconstructs 
the processes of developing a novel English program in a public high 
school. The author includes the various roles assisting in the 
project. The third paper also reviews a curriculum program instituted 
in a school, but this project was in mathematics. 

In all three papers change is operating^^changes in materials and 
in people. More importantly, these papers describe the manner in 
which different people with varying expertise can work together pro- 
ductively, 

Robert Rippey: ^'Rationales for Understanding Teaching: A Ford Summer 
Program** 

Mr. Robert Rippey, Dean of Students for the Division 
of the Social Sciences, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Education, and the 1968-69 Director of 
Research for the Ford program, initiated a summer 
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course in the rationales of teaching. Inexperienced 
and experienced Ford Training and Placement Program 
teachers were students. The theories discussed and 
the rationales developed are explicated in his paper. 

Robert Parker; 'The DuSable English Curriculum Committee" 

As an Assistant Professor in the Graduate School of 
Education » Mr, Robert Parker directs the MATs majoring 
in English. During the 1968-69 school year^ he was 
directly involved with the development of curriculum 
changes at the Ford program's DuSable High School 
cadre* He has recounted the experiences and the 
results of the group's effort, 

Pamela Amas; "A Mathematics Program^' 

Miss Paoela Ames » an assistant to the MAT mathematics 
coordinator^ organized several curriculum projects in 
mathematics at the DuSable High School. She recorded 
the activities of that group and suggested future 
possibilities. 
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RATIONALES FOR UNDERSTANDING TEACHING: 
A FORD SUMMER PROGRAM 

Robert Rippey 

In attenqpting to conceptualize the teaching process, research 
findings must be limited. If parameters are not placed on research 
data, the user, the teacher, may focus too narrowly on the problem 
in an effort to solve a classroom situation. On the other hand, 
too wide a focus may cause the teacher to be inundated with infor- 
mation. In either situation, the teacher has not solved his 
problem* ^ 

The problem of locating meaningful educational research for the 
classroom teacher is magnified when working with teacher trainees. 
The Ford Training and Placement Program^s interns, during the 1969 
summer program, were anxious to find new solutions to problems of 
long standing. Like the experienced teacher, the trainee, who was 
faced with raw innovation unguided by reason, seemed ill-equipped 
to deal with today's students. If the educational rationales were 
too complex or too simple, the intern would discard the information. 
It became apparent that a balance in using educational research 
would be appropriate. 

For the 1969 Ford summer program, a wide range of educational 
rationales were examined. Approximately thirty-four rationales 
for understanding teaching were selected for consideration by the 
trainees. These rationales were not uniformly backed by replicable 
data. Some were more theoretical than others. However, these 

O 
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rationales had a common characteristic; they contained concepts 
which could be behaviorally observed and which seemed to be under 
the control of the teacher. Personality characteristics and socio- 
economic characteristics of teachers were not considered; although 
measurable, these traits were not within the control of the teacher. 
The list of variables or, as was later suggested, "Things You Can 
Change in the Classroom" were organised according to Tyler's 
classical triad of Objectives, Instruction, and Evaluation, The 
title of the list was not only descriptive, but also suggestive of 
some hope of changing things in the classroom. 

A portion of the summer program was designed to give the trainees 
some tools for analyzing teaching. This decision was the result of 
comments from the 1968-1969 trainees and of ideas generated in 
coordinating committee meetings. The development of a set of rationales 
to supplement this increased understanding of teaching fitted neatly 
into the plan for microteaching^ (a formal segment in the summer 
program) and into my own interests 

The model which was developed aimed at three points. First, the 
model should be simple enough to be understood, yet complex enough 
to cover a wide range of situations. Second, the model should be 
concerned with behaviors and situations over which the teacher had 
positive control. Finally, variations in instruction along the 
dimensions of the model should have a demonstrated effect on student 
performance. The variables thus determined were, at times, familiar 
to the culture of teaching while others were not. However, it was 
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hoped that each variable might suggest a specific way of altering 
a lesson and of evaluating the effects of the altered lesson in 
reaching the trainee's goals. 

This niodel was coupled with a bibliography and a schedule of 
lesson and discussion sessions. Furthermore, it was strongly sug^ 
gested that trainees apply some of the rationales to their micro- 
teaching class. At the end of the session, the trainees were asked 
to: 

1. Write a sentence about seven of the variables of 

their choice, indicating a general understanding 
of the concept . 

2. Write a paragraph about five of the variables of 

their choice, indicating comprehension of, as well 
AS suggestions for, use of the concept in preparing 
a lesson. 

3. Prepare three lesson plans for short lessons which 

would utilize a particular variable or rationale. 

4. Teach at least one of the lesson plans in a micro* 

teaching session or in a special class session 
organized at the pleasure of the trainee. 
As might be expected, the first few sessions on objectives 
failed to capture the imagination of many of the trainees. This 
may have been due to the traditional antipathy which teachers hold 
toward discussions of goals, a well documented phenomenon, or because 
of the fact that these teachers were ready for action and did not care 
to analyze goals. They knew what they wanted to do and were more 
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concerned about how to do it than v^y^ When we came to the section 
on instruction^ considerably more enthusiasm developed. 

I have selected a number of student^s comments to illustrate 
the variables w discussed. The topics are listed in order in idiich 
thye are found on the list in the appendix. The coinnents on the 
trainees which I have selected^ do not include the entire model. 
It was not intended that the entire model should be covnpleted 
during the summer^ nor was it assumed that any individual would 
fijid all parts of the model eqaally aseful. These comments are 
siinply presented to provide the reader with a flavor of parts 
of the model as perceived by the trainees. 

Dcjanain 

The trinity! Cognitive, affective^ and psychomotor- -CAP. The 
first grader must be introduced to all three almost simultaneously. 
For this child it may be better to reverse the order. Since the 
small muscles are not finely developed^ it would be better to 
work on devleoping motor and eye coordination. Secondly^ it is 
most in^rtant to try and iirplant in him a hunger and a thirst 
for answers to his questions (questions for infoimation and 
knowledge) . Only then can we begin to feed him the theory, facts^ 
and skills that the curriculum giuides set forth. 

Romance 

The initial stage in Whitehead's theory of the cycle of 
education is on disciplined freedom^ thus encouraging discovery^ 
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curiosity, and experimentation; furthermore, its application to 
classroom instruction should be effective, particularly in mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 

Positive Reinforcement 

Positive reinforcement increases the behavior being rein- 
forced. This may be done in quite a few ways, such as saying 
"good work," etc. When trying to zpply positive reinforcement, it Is 
very important to know the class and to determine what constitutes 
reinforcement for the child, as each child is different. It is 
very important to use the child's reinforcement and not your own. 
This might be done with the issuing of tokens as rewards which the 
child Could redeem for prizes at the end of a certain time^ One 
could evaluate the positive reinforcement if the behavior being 
reinforced Is increased. 

Negative Reinforcement 

Negative reinforcement increases behavior which will remove 
the source of reinforcement. The new behavior is not very pre- 
dictable. 

Flanders Model 

The Flanders Model is a method for recording verbal behavior 
in the classroom* The verbal behavior of the teacher is direct or 
indirect. Student response, student initiation, and silence or con- 
fusion are also considered. The model is used by recording the 
behavior in the classroom every three minutes. This recording can 
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be done for an entire class period or for a short period of time- 
This recording can help a te.icher to be aware of how much time he 
spends talking in class; how much time the students fipend talking; 
how much time the teacher spends trying to talk directly to and with 
students; and how much time the teacher spends lecturing, giving 
instructions, and giving criticism. A chart con be made after the 
three second recording is finished which can indicate what behavior 
led to another. For instance, does the teacher ask a question, not 
get a response immediately o^id follow this by silence (time for 
students to consider the question) or does the teacher ask a question, 
not get a response immediately and follow this by lecturing on the 
answer to the question? 

Ecology 

Someday the really ideal school and classroom will be built. 
This will be done when the architect and the teacher get together 
to plan it. Of course, it will help to have J. Paul Getty and Howard 
Hughes plus the Ford Foundation donate the money for the construction 
of such an edifice. In the meantime, here are my ten ^^commandments** 
for the classroom: 

1. Lots of light, both natural and artificial. 

2. Let the rooms be large. Large, LARGE on the 1st floor 

only (no 2nd or 5rd floors, please) and all air* 
conditioned. 

3. Each room with a sink, toilet facilities^ and man^ 

electrical outlets. 
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A storage room or closet in each room to accomodate 
large site paper like newsprint and construction 
paper; ihelves for textbooks for each child, art 
supplies (paints, brushes, scissors, paste, etc.); 
filing cabinets to hold masters and duplicated 
materials, pictures, teacher reference book». 

Carpeted floors and acoustical tile ceilings. 

Plenty of chalkboards and bulletin boards--soiie of 
then movable. 

Standard equipment for each room: 

a. Paper cutter 

b. Liquid duplicator 

c. Radio with earphones 

d. Record player with earphones 

e. Tape recorder with earphones 

f. Overhead projector 
g* Movie projector 

h. Filttstrip projector 

i. Electric pencil sharpener 

J. Inter^-com system to the office 

k. Adequate cloakroom space for winter outer 

clothing and especially boots 
1. A clock that is synchronited with the bells 

An exit from each row onto a lawn (for learning 

activities in nice weather) and for arrival and 

dismissal of students thereby eliminating hallway 

congestion. 

Movable furniture that it the appropriate site for 
the student and extra chairs plus tables of various 
shapes for different centers of interest and activi- 
ties. 

An enthusiastic teacher. 
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Tlme>Speeded Speech 

Research has indicated that blind students were able to 
comprehend speech that was up to six times its normal pnce* While 
a teacher would have difficulty speeding up his normal speech six 
Vimes without the use of some electronic equipment « it seems 
valuable to be aware that all those pauses which we sometimes feel 
are just the thing which emphasize our points are possibly just 
wasted time, I think being well prepared and knowing what I want 
to say would aid me in speeding my speech in class. This could 
be tested and improved by using a tape recorder both in and out 
of class. 

What Can You Do in a Day ? 

It is a common condition in many schools that student absen- 
teeism is a large factor in the failure of the educational institu- 
tion to instruct competently. This failure occurs, to some extent, 
because lessons are constructed on an incremental basis, one lesson 
depending on and evolving from the previous one. Therefore, a 
student who is absent one day will be automatically unable to do 
the next day^s lesson successfully without a great deal of repetition 
on the part of the teacher, to the detriment of other students. An 
alternative to this type of structured curriculum would be one 
which is a totally self-contained unit. The student would need 
only himself, not any previous instruction, as ^ b;isis for learning. 
Planning this type of a lesson takes a great deal of imagination 
on the part of the teacher* 
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Sense Modality-^Sight^ Sroell> Hearing, Touch, Taste, and Combinations 

It seems increasingly clear that to educate the child, and 
especially the '^culturally disadvantaged" child, requires more 
than one of the child^s senses for more meaningful leaxTiing. The 
senses to be employed will depend on the subject one is trying to 
leaxTi. In order to leaxTi, all senses must be utilized. Further, 
we must involve the child. He must leaxTi by doing. If he is to 
leaxTi to write, he must take pencil In hand and make meaningful 
marks. To know the difference between "hot" and "cold," he must 
touch things having these qualities and see the written symbol 
for them. The ^^disadvantaged" child can leam from a peer who may 
tutor him. The peer tutor, through repetition, reinforces his own 
knowledge. 

Maturity 

Some first graders want only love and affection to produce 
work that might be considered beyond their capabilities* For this 
child an extra word of encouragement is needed, a little warmer 
smile, or a little additional pat on the back to help him gain 
confidence. When he feels more secure he then will be able to walk 
less afraid with his peers. Others, because of the love and security 
they receive from their parents, need less demonstration of love, 
but do require respect, recognition for ^ job well dene, and fair 
play. The more mature child is usually more articulate. They all 
feel chat they are no longer babies, but sometimes cannot cope with 
some situations; therefore, though they desire freedom, they feel 
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more secure when they are restricted and disciplined. They are 
quite happy when certain decisions are made for them* They do not 
reaUy object to being groiiped where they feel they ate equal to 
their peers. Deviation from a schedule can frustrate them 
momentarily, but to break a promise Is tantamount to a major 
"happening/* They can be Incredibly cruel on the one hand, and, 
on the other, unbelievably sympathetic. They are a hodge-podge 
of Contradictions, a major source of a teacher^s frustration, and 
a joy to behold. 

Treatment of Uncertainty 

The concept deals with the student In the stage of learning 
where he does not know something or where he thinks he might know 
or Is not sure. Since this Is the case so often with students. It 
seems reasonable to deal with It rather than take the usual course 
of concentrating only on the right answer or the paradigm In an 
area. Rlppey proposes that a child be given the right to apportion 
the points available on a given multiple choice problem according 
to the degree of Certainty In his answer. From a philosophical 
standpoint, this strikes me as just and reasonable method. In my 
own classroom, I hope to deal extensively with student uncertainty. 
I feel that a great deal of learning and reinforcement can go on 
In this area. 
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THE DUSABLE ENGLISH CURRICULUM CONWITTBE 
Robert Parker 

Since the Sununer of 1968 the Graduate School of Education 
(University of Chicago) and the DuSable High School English Depart- 
ment have been involved cooperatively in a series of English curricu- 
lum projects designed to improve the quality and variety of curricular 
offerings in English at DuSable* There have, so far, been three 
stages to this work, all made possible by the support of the Ford 
Training and Placement Program. 

During the Summer of 196S the nucleus of the DuSable English 
Curriculum Committee, Mrs. Edith Ross, Mr. Robert P* Parker, and 
Mr. James Dalton, with assistance from Mrs. Liane Clorfene of 
Kenwood High School, developed a poetry anthology for use with Ba^ic 
students. This anthology, composed primarily of poems by black 
poets, was intended to provide poems for these students which would 
connect with their experience, their feelings, and their dream5--to 
"turn them on*' to the excitement of finding personal meaning in one 
kind of literature. This anthology was mimeographed and used at 
DuSable in the fall and winter of 1968-69 with a variety of English 
classes; Basic, Essential, and Regular. 

IVhile the poetry anthology was being tried out, the Committee 
wrestled with the question of where to go from here. By the early 
winter, we had decided that we wished to convene a larger committee, 
composed equally of faculty and students, to address itself to some 
kind of broader curriculum problem. Again with the support of the 
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FTPPt we expanded the DuSable English Curriculum Committee from 
three membors to nine members. Mrs. Constance Montgomery of the 
English Department and Mrs. Shirley Robinson of the Library staff 
joined the Committee, as did Tillie Randle, Ronald York, Norman 
Wheaton, and Theoretta Bryant, all students at DuSable (one senior, 
one sophomore, and two freshmen). The group decided to set itself 
the task of developing a four*year Black Literature component to 
balance and supplement the standard Board of Education literature 
curriculum. The Committee met every two weeks from January through 
June. Each member chose a particular type of literature to investi- 
gate--poetry or biography or short stories, for instance-*and the 
group as a whole made decisions about what titles should be included 
and what yearCs) or levelCs) they should be recommended for. In the 
process of shaping the curriculum, the students played an equal role 
with faculty in making these decisions. Thus, there were really two 
significant outcomes: (1) a curriculum for teachers to work with in 
1969^70* and (2) a new kind of communication and respect between 
students and faculty. One faculty member was heard to remark: *UWe 
never heard students say things like this before/* 

The third stage began in September 1969. At the first meeting 
of the DuSable English Department Mrs. Ross presented the Committee *s 
plan for the systematic incorporation of Black Literature into English 
classes at the various levels. Mr. Robert Parker of The University 
of Gticago met with Mr. Lucente, newly appointed Principal of DuSable 
Higu School, Mrs. Dorothy Sides, newly appointed Chairman of the 
English Department, Mr. James Dalton, and Mrs. Ross to review and 
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explain the project. Mr. Lucente expressed his approval and began 
iiTonediately to assist us in obtaining the $500 which the Board of 
Education had promised for the purchase of books. To match the 
Board's contribution, the FTPP pledged $500, also for book purchase. 

Mr. Parker succeeded in getting Miss Maxine Daly, Director of the 
Urban Teacher Corps of Washington^ D.C., to come on September 24 and 
conduct two in-service training sessions on the teaching of litera- 
ture. Miss Daly gave both inspiration and practical help to DuSable 
English teachers. She also left many sample books ^ bibliographies, 
lesson plans ^ and other materials which were immediately utilized by 
some teachers. 

Ihe $500 fran The University of Chicago became available about 
Octobet.20^ and we made our first book order from the Ellis Book 
Store. This source^ unfortunately^ could supply only a few of the 
titles ordered^ though they have continued to send the order in parts. 

The $500 promised by the Board of Education was made available 
about November 20. When Mrs. Theresa Leonard^ Assistant Principal 
in Charge of Instruction, attempted to get the additional orders 
placed she was informed by the Board of Education that the order 
would not be processed until after January 1^ 1970. 

Books now being circulated among teachers in the English Depart- 
ment are: The Learning Tree » Choice of Weapons > Black Rage ^ Uncle 
Tcsn^s Children , Notes of a Native Son » ITie Fire Next Time , Iitvisible 
Man » American Negro Short Stories ^ and Jubilee. 
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An adequate report on the impact of this curriculum cannot be 
made at this time because of the delay in receiving the books. Many 
teachers have not yet initiated the program in their classes. Some 
hope to begin during the second semester. Teachers making use of 
the books mentioned above are, with exception of Invisible Man , Uncle 
Tom's Children , and Jubilee , those teaching Basic English and 
Essential English 1, 

Due to the fact that the Movie, Learning Tree , was being shofwn 
locally during September and October we persuaded many students to 
purchase their own copies of Learning Tree which they read before 
taking a field trip to see the movie* The combination proved to be 
quite satisfying for the several hundred students who took the field 
trip. On November 18 about 200 juniors and seniors saw Dutchman by 
LeRoi Jones at Harper Court Theatre. Approximately 500 students saw 
James Baldwin's Amen Comer at the Auditorium on January 21, 1970. 

Teachers who have been able to use the limited number of books 
express satisfaction with the responses of the students. More than 
one teacher has reported that when Basic English students were reading 
The Learning Tree , they would hurry to class and, without waiting to 
be told what to do, get books from the storage cabinet, sit down and 
begin to read. Because the number of books is limited, no student is 
allowed to take a book home. Nevertheless, some of the books disappear, 
especially Jubilee, The Learning Tree , A Choice of Weapons , and the 
collections of short stories. We hope they are being read by someone. 
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We are planning to present the *'Red, White, anti Black; Minorities 
in America*' Paperback Exhibit, beginning on or about February 9. Through 
this, we hope to encourage students to buy paperbacks and extend their 
reading interests. 

The Conunittee appreciates the support and resources of The 
University of Chicago, which has enabled us to move this far with the 
project. The Committee also appreciates the assistance and encourage- 
ment of Mr, Lucente who has contributed much to help get the project 
moving at DuSable* We are indebted also to Mrs* Leonard for her tire- 
less efforts in getting financial arrangements made, putting orders 
through, keeping a record of the books received, and making it possible 
for us to get the Combined Paperback Book Exhibit in February, 

It is hard to assess the success or failure Of the Committee^s 
work. On the surface, it may seem to have taken a long time to do 
what appears to be relatively little. This inference, if one is tempted 
to draw it, must be weighed against the fact that change in the Chicago 
Public Schools takes place with excruciating slowness. On the posi- 
tive side are several things: a continuing relationship between the 
University and DuSable, the accomplishment of a successful student- 
faculty committee in developing curriculum, and a movement toward 
better dialogue and greater unity within the DuSable English Depart- 
ment, Whether we have kept significant numbers of lower track students 
from cutting classes or dropping out of school is not known; probably 
we haven't. Whether we have achieved increased literacy and confi- 
dence in many students is not known either. Nevertheless, we who 
participated feel that our efforts, and others* money, were not mis- 
spent, 
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A MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 
Pamela Ames 

The curriculum efforts in mathematics at DuSable began among 
some fortunate circumstances: a new mathematics department 
chairman who was cooperative and eager, excellent administrative 
backing for program efforts, ample supplies, allocation of a work 
space to the mathematics department, and a consultant available 
on 3 regular and continuing basis* Under these circumstances 
ilkpressive growth is evident in the mathematics staff DuSable. 
Should this be followed up with contiriuing effort and support over 
the next few years, this department may well develop into a "model 
situation" where an existing school staff has marshalled itself so 
that sound curriculum efforts can be seen happening within the 
framework of an inner-city school program. 

Our original group for the summer of 1968 consisted of two 
Masters of Arts in Teaching interns and one experienced teacher who 
were members of the DuSable Ford Training and Placement Program cadre, 
two other experienced DuSable teachers who happened to be on campus 
in connection with an NSF summer program, the FTPP mathematics con- 
sultant, the MAT mathematics coordinator, and the newly appointed 
chairman of the DuSable mathematics department who was teaching 
summer school at DuSable. 

That summer, these teachers focused in two areas: converting 
a storage room into a work space at DuSable for the school year and 
beginning to develop new materials to be used during the school year. 
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Once school began* the mathematics consultant was at DuSable 
every day from 8:00 A.M. until noon . We regard this cont inuous 
availability as very important in establishing rapport with the 
entire department and in building department-wide involvement* For 
the first six weeks, the mathematics consultant actually worked as 
3 teacher aide in 2 or 3 classrooms per day> principally with the 
interns. This helped the consultant acquire an understanding of 
this particular student body and allowed her to speak from the basis 
of actual involvement in the classroom situation. Besides this 
involvement, the consultant helped in the new departmental work room 
often as a secretary or clerk and more often just listening to 
teachers. It took some two to three months before teachers other 
than the FTP? interns began asking for help relative to classroom 
materials, but we now feel that the time lag was worthwhile and even 
essential in establishing genuine working relationships. 

Throughout the year, six major projects were developed plus many 
short-term games, projects, or interest builders. Some of the new 
materials were tested by 10 or 12 different teachers in their class- 
rooms, some by only 3 or 4. Four of these projects were revised and 
printed in quantity during the summer of 1969. They include: (1) a 
set of word problems on separate cards to build reading skills and 
utilize the five minutes often wasted at the beginning of class 
( Mission Impossible Cards) ; (2) decks of playing cards with fractions 
instead of whole numbers which can be used to teach basic concepts, 
reducing^ equivalence, and ordering (Fractions Cards]; (3) a booklet 
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that builds basic fraction concepts through real life models and 
geometric figures ( Fractions: Concept Before Operations); (4) a 
booklet that spirally develops perceptual skills and inductive 
reasoning using geometric patterns and natural orderings of numbers 
and letters ( See it Like It Is ) , All of these projects are 
presently being incorporated into the regular program at DuSable, 

During the school year 1958/1969, there was an increasing amount 
of communication among teachers with respect to sharing of problems 
and ideas. A genuine sense of identity began to build within the 
department, as evidenced by comments from others throughout the school 
and by strongly voiced intentions to keep teaching at DuSable rather 
than apply for transfer to other teaching assignments, (In fact, 
there were no mathematics staff changes,) The FTPP interns were well 
assimilated into the department and the school; they were able both 
to offer ideas to and receive ideas from the other teachers. The 
measurable amount of progress so far is probably small relative to the 
needs, but a good working basis was established from which University 
personnel and local staff can move forward. This mathematics staff 
could well becoire a model both for absorbing new teachers and resources 
productively and for demonstrating how an existing inner-city depart- 
ment staff can marshall its own forces on behalf of an improved 
program for the youngsters. 

Growth and change have continued during the 1969/1970 school 
year. Many supplies and teaching aids have been added and are being 
used: Cuisenare rods, desk calculators, geo-^boards as well as 
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overhead projectors and thermofax machine that makes duplicating 
masters from typed copy. The University consultant still works 
with the department but on a greatly reduced schedule: about one 
day every two weeks. New projects are being developed and class- 
room tested. The teachers do much sharing of ideas and materials. 

For the future, the greatest curriculum need in the mathematics 
department is a clearly defined* continuous program where the 
teachers have a good idea of what mathematics was done in the 
student's previous year and how it was approached. However, this 
will develop only after there is a strong spirit of interaction and 
cooperation in the department and some longevity of staff. 

In retrospect, three things seem to have contributed most 
positively to the success of our efforts; 

(1) A decision to develop non-test book, non-verbal 
mathematics experiences that will be meaningful in the 
student's world. These units would use real world appli- 
cation wherever possible, use physical models with strong 
tactile/visual appeal and have high student involvement. 

(2) A departmental work space at the school which provided 
a place for interaction of staff and display of available 
projects and aids. 

(3) A consultant who was constantly available on a regular, 
continuing basis, had actually been in the DuSable class* 
rooms enough to speak from an insider*s position, and was 
willing to help teachers try new materials in their class- 
rooms with maximum support and feedback. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE FORD TRAINING AND PUCEMENT PROGRAM 
ON ROLE FUNCTION AND ROLE DEVELOPMENT 



One of the major purposes of the Ford Triining and Placement 
Program is to foster more competent educational professionals. In 
addition to this responsibility, the project has affected other roles 
which function in this program. 

In the following documents there is a description of the induc- 
tion of a role specialist in the public schools, a unique element 
that is found in the Ford program; review of the cadre's effectiveness 
in a community; and a discussion by three administrative role nemben 
and their effect on one another, on the program and the program's 
effect on them. 

Admittedly, these papers represent differing viewpoints, but 
then the Ford program touches many different people. 



Frederick F. Lighthall; ^Troblems of Communication and Cooperation 

Among School Staff Members: A Focus for an 
Interning Social Psychological Specialiat** 

Mr. Frederick Lighthall^ Associate Professor 
in the Department of Education, is coordinator 
of the program training the social psychologi- 
cal specialist^ a new role for the public 
schools. In his collaborative paper, he 
discusses this new role as it operates in a 
school. 

Stephen E, Harkness: "Problems of Communication and Cooperation 

Among School Staff Members: A Focus for an 
Interning Social Psychological Specialist** 

Mr. Stephen Harkness, a pseudonym for a 
social psychological specialist, contributes 
the practical aspects of the induction of 
this role into a school's social syatem. 

Lester Bell: **A Community Representative's View of the 

Cadre: An Interview** 
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Reverend Lester Bell, community ropresontatlve 
to the Horace Mann cadre, recounts his rela- 
tionship with the cadre and the cadre^s 
development during this sdiool year. 

Dorothy Berg: "Personal Reflections of a Principal 

Participating in the Ford Program** 

Mrs. Dorothy Berg, Principal of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School ^ has been a dynamic 
asset to the growth of the interns and to the 
progress of the cadre at her school* As an 
administrator, her view of the cadre is 
essential . 

Carol Thackham: *'The Public School As a Setting for Field 

Work Instruction in Social Work: A 
Coordinated Program with teacher Training*' 

Miss Carol Thackham, a Field Work Assistant 
Professor in the School of Social Service 
Administration, has worked diligently with the 
Horace Mann cadre. Her specific responsibil- 
ity has been the inclusion of the specialist 
roles in the cadre, 

Geraldine Brownlee: '*The Cadre Liaison/Curriculum Coordinator Role*' 

Mrs, Geraldine Brownlee, cadre liaison for 
Horace Mann and curriculum coordinator for 
the Master of Science in Teaching program for 
the University, is responsible for the total 
operational aspects of the cadre. As liaison 
she bridges the University, school ^ and commu- 
nity concerns, it is fitting that she close 
this segment of the *'Resource Papers," 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION AND COOPJ:RATlON 
AMONG SCHOOL STAFF MEMBERS: 
A FOCUS FOR AN INTERNING SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL SPECIALIST 

Frederick F, Lighthall and Stephen Harkness 

How can school staffs be helped in their desire to work more 
cooperatively together in pursuing their joint educational goals? 
That is one of the central questions to which we address ourselves 
in developing a new role of social psychological specialist. Two 
interns are now in schools; two were in schools last year. One of 
the interns, Harkness, is in his second year of internship in the 
sanie school. His experiences provide an illustration of the role. 
A more abstract description of the role has appeared elsewhere.^ 

The intern worked in his first year under priorities set by 
himself, by his supervisor, and by the principal. Since experience 
shows that roles whose priorities are set chiefly by those who 
occupy the roles and not by the organization in which they work tend 
to become walled off from central organizational functions, we 
viewed the arrangements of the first year as provisional only and 
made more acceptable organizational arrangements the second year. 

The principal was eager to ha.e the social psychological special- 
ist work under priorities that would be set by an advisory comroitzee. 
The committee was cottiposed of the three administrators of the school 
and heads of all professional departments, including the library. 
Problems of communication and cooperation identified by this group 
as having their high priority would receive the most focal attention 
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by the social psychological practitioner. He was to be a member 

of the advisory committee, which would meet bi-weekly- 

This arrangement approximates very closely the organizational 

schema that we believe, at the present time, to be the ideal one 

for operations at the building level; we have yet to work out the 

organizational arrangements we currently believe to be best at the 

2 

district or system-wide level. 

The first order of business was to ask the advisory committee 
to establish a sub -committee of its members that could ordinarily 
meet every two weeks and perhaps initially mere often as a working 
committee. Three members of the advisory comroittee, an assistant 
principal, the librarian, and a teacher who was also the school^s 
union representative either volunteered or were asked by the princi- 
pal to become menibers of the sub-committee. Both the advisory com- 
mittee and the sub-committee have met a number of times to date. 

The intern has worked with committee members, individually and 
as committees, on the task of turning ventilations of frustration 
and conflict among staff members into written statements of problems 
for more deliberate examination by the advisory committee. His 
source of testimony has been almost exclusively the members of the 
advisory committee, especially the members of the sub-committee. 
Each of these persons has extensive and different contacts with the 
whole school^s staff and therefore, as a group, they are in a position 
to comment on a great variety of problems. 
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The intern's emphasis in promoting discussion about school 
problems is aivay fronj those that might be called "personality" or 
"personal" problems or styles and toward those more properly thought 
of as existing between people, between roles, and between levels 
of the organization, such as unclear or violated expectations or 
role conflict • Some of the problems eventually identified by the 
sub'Committee were, for example, a certain department's services 
not being as available to the whole school as members felt they 
ought to bei an uncomfortable variety of standards for job perform- 
ance ("people not doing their jobs"), confusion about administrative 
expectations in certain important regards^ and the need to scream 
very loudly and very persistently in order to get a response from 
"them," 

Once a number of problems, specifically illustrated (e«g« I 
have to read the local newspaper to find out when the next PTA 
meeting will be), were put into language that captured what siib-^ 
committee members had been saying, the initial list of problems 
constituted a mechanism for slowing down deliberation and focusing 
meaning. The list was then handed out at an advisory committee fox 
comment I questions, and discussion geared both toward understanding 
and toward setting priorities among problems to be worked on subse^ 
quently. The extent of participation and the intensity of comment 
in two advisory committee meetings were evidence of the relevance and 
accuracy of the sub-committee*s problem formulations. 
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Next steps will be for th;; advisory committee as a whole to 
select one problem for work, at which point the sub-committee will 
formulate alternative possibilities for solution, which, again, 
will be 5icrutini2ed by the advisory committee with an eye to choosing 
preferred means of working on the high priority problem. 

The social psychological specialist's own contribution, besides 
understanding and engendering trust in others, has been to bring 
sub-committee men4)ers together to elicit concerns, to focus on prob- 
lems rather than immediate solutions, to draw attention to others' 
points of view, and to speculate about probable consequences of 
action. Perhaps the most tangible product of the social psychological 
specialist's own contribution has been a written list of questions 
that advisory committee members might well ask in regard to each of 
the problems identified by the sub -committee. The questions the 
specialist suggested were: 1) Which of these problems reflects a 
more serious underlying problem and what is that underlying problem? 
2) Which of these problems is only temporary or trivial? 3) Does 
this list of problems suggest others that should be considered? 
4) Which of these problems do you think nothing can be done about? 
and 5) Which of these problems concerns you the most? Can you say 
something more specific about that problem, e,g, examples or inci- 
dents? What is the problem as you see it? 

The social psychologist's presence in the school (twenty 
regularly scheduled hours per week) has produced increased coopera- 
tion in collective attention to social processes --e, g* , the frequency, 

O 
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accuracy, authenticity, and relavanco of communication. Standards 
of adequacy of communication or cooperation have come from members 
of the staff and not from imported theory or from the social psycho- 
logical specialist himself. This cooperative attention to social 
process has produced, besides the simple innovation of a list of 
problems derived from staff members themselves, a jpin j discussion 
of those problems that has rarely if ever taken place among so many 
of the high-power staff members- 



Notes 



Frederick F. Lighthall, Social Psychologist for School 
Systems/* Psychology in the Schools, Vol. 6» No. 1 (1969) » 
pp. 3-12. 

Ibid. 
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A COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE'S VIEW OF THE CADRE: AN INTERVIEW 



As told by Rev, Lester Bell to Sandra McClenney 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 24, Rev, Lester Bell consented 
to an interview concerning the Ford Training and Placement Program's 
cadre at Horace Mann Elementary School* As president of the PTA 
and as an active participant in the community's activities. Rev. 
Bell had some very crucial comments on the progress of the cadre 
in the eyes of the community. Although he is very busy, he found 
time to share with the Ford program some of his insights, 

M,* How were you introduced to the Ford program and to the cadre? 

B.** Several members of the Mann PTA asked me if 1 would like the 
Ford program in the school. I didn't know anything about the 
program's goals or possibilities. However, I was sure that It 
couldn't possibly harm the school. 

Last year the school was in turmoil* There was little trust 
between teachers and parents. Neither group knew how to help 
the other. Problems seemed to mount, especially with the 
addition of a new principal, who had had no previous adminis- 
trative experience. As PTA president, I could see the 
obstacles increasing but couldn't see solutions. Maybe this 
program could help, 

* M, represents the initial of the reported, 
** represents the initial of Rev, Bell, 
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What did you expect of the cadre? 

B. Qutte frankly, I expected miracles, I hoped that this new 
group would be able to solve all the school*s problems. On 
the other hand, I had no reaction to any specific program plans 
of the cadre. I just expected them to have solutions. 

When you became a member of the cadre, what did you learn? 

B. I realized at once that the cadre could not work miracles. 
This was a disappointment, but I felt a sense of security in 
this group. Even though they could not work miracles, they 
represented an ally, an assistant, in dealing with school/com* 
raunity problems, 

I could see the cadre*s moral support lessening the frustration 
of getting problems discussed in the school and raising the 
trust level between the community and the school. 
I discovered that the cadre was sincerely interested in involving 
the community in the school. This fact brought the cadre and me 
closer together. 

M. What other kinds of support did the cadre offer? 

Initially, the cadre could only give moral support, because they 
were struggling with the problem of becoming competent professionals. 
They had and still have a commitment to act on Issues concerning 
the school and the community. 

From the very beginning, I felt secure in taking problems to the 
cadre p because I knew they would listen. Of course, I was dis* 
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heartenefl when my problems were merely discussed and not solved^ 
but the "discussing'* was later changed to **doing/* 

How did this *Moing'* manifest itself? 

B. There were several issues discussed in the PTA meetings. One 
concern focused on the volunteer program^ which was initialed 
last year but was never really organized. The real benefits of 
parents assisting teachers were never made clear to the teachers 
or parents. Parents were still offering their services but to 
no avail. 

I brought this problem to the cadre, Mrs, Geraldine Brownlee^ 
cadre liaison^ Mrs, Carol Thackham^ social worker supervisor, 
and the cadre volunteered to organize the program. Mrs, Brownlee 
got the program '*off the grornd" and later one of the volunteers 
began to manage it. At this pointy additional volunteers are 
needed to fill the requests of the teachers « This program is a 
success. 

At another PTA meetings a suggestion was made to organize a dis* 
cipline meeting for parents and teachers » where school problems 
could be discussed. As I began discussing this idea with the 
principal^ Mrs, Berg» I realized that a more meaningful approach 
would be a workshop. The discipline workshop would allow teachers 
and parents to work on long and short range issues until they were 
solved. With the assistance of Taylor Griffin^ community liaison 
for the Pord program^ the workshop was initiated. As a result of 
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the Saturday workshop, four groups were established. These 
groups, comprised of teachers (cadre and non-cadre) and parents 
are working ou specific discipline problem areas* On March 19 
at an all-school PTA meeting, these ijroups will offer suggestions 
ror solving cneir respective problems • 

This projtict was a success because of the joint effort of the 
cadre, tne school, the community, and the Ford staff. 
Through letters and conferences by cadre members, other teachers, 
the community, and the adininistration, the problem of the school*s 
i^uppUes aiid of the physical plant of the school have been solved. 
This effort required collaborating with the school, cdnmunity, 
and Ford staff, 

ihese are only a few of the activities that the cadre-school/com- 
munity have accomplished in an effort to improve the school and the 
school/community relat ions , 

M, UTiat might have happened without the cadre? 

B, 1 think we, the community, could have accomplished some of the 
t;oals, but it would nor have been as easy or as fast. 
We need the support of the cadre and the total Ford program in 
order to accoijiplish meanin^jful educational change, 

M, What's going to happen in June? 

K, I*m hoping, a]\a so is the- eomiTiunity, that the prograin will not 
*'pull out" of the school, Mzer a second year, more positive 
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things could be i^een. If they leave now, everything that has 
happened will be lost, because the community will be left **high 
and dry. " 

M, Do you expect the same level of support next year? 

B, Not che same level but at least the physical presence of the 
Cadre, A.S a group> we have the goal of including more of the 
Mann teachers in the cadre and making them feel a genuine part 
of the program. We need to educate the community on the issues 
affecting the school and how the community can help. 
There are many unsolved issues that need action, I hope the 
Cadre will keep them in mind for next year. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program is very pleased with 
Rev. Bell's candid remarks and his concern for the improvement of 
the program at his school. We need the community's comments in order 
to build a better cross-role relationship in the cadre, in the 
school, and between institutions. How do professionals, para- 
professionals, and trainees work together? Rev. Bell has given 
some insights into the possibilities of the cross-role concept 
working in T:he Hotace Mann cadre. 
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PERSONAL REFLECTIONS OF A PRINCIPAL 
PARTICIPATING IN THE FORD PROGRAM 

Dorothy Berg 

**It's up to ;;;ou! You're the Principal- If YOU want the 
prograjTi we can have it here at Mannl'' It was Spring, 1969, and 
several concerned parents at Horace Mann School wanted to be sure 
that the principal did all she could to have the Ford Training and 
Placement Program of The University of Chicago placed at the 
school. Being receptive to help from any source, I investigated 
further, and discovered a major component of the theory behind 
the Ford prograjr^: 

''The conception of the school as a social system suggests 
that roles never function in isolation, but always in complementaiy 
relationship to other roles,**^ In practice this meant that the 
Ford program could not be imposed upon a school by any one person, 
not oven the Principal ■ However, it could be placed at a school 
if there was a commitment from many people in different roles-- 
administration, teachers, special staff, community. Fortunately 
at Mann we found such commitment on the part of those who would 
function in the various roles of the Ford program. 

The Horace Mann Cadre of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program was formed with six experienced teachers from the school, 
five University-based teacher-interns, two social worker-interns, 
and an adult educator-intern, (The adult educator participated in 
the sunimer program^ but was not placed at the school in the FallJ 
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The implementation^ operation, and coordination of the program was 
directed by the Ford cadre liaison who also served as the Universities 
Curriculum Coordinator. The social workers were aided by the 
University's Social Services Supervisor. A group process specialist 
served to reflect md direct the development of group Interactions. 
This group had the task of '^making a difference'* In the educational 
program of an urban school beset with the typical problems of the 
inner-city; increasing enrollment, over-crowding; racially changing 
student body, faculty^ and cominunity; staff turnover; shortage of 
supplies; aging building; etc. The supplementary chart gives an 
overview of the program as it ^as organized for the 1969-70 school 
year. 

It is recognized that any benefits which accrue to the school « 
pupils, faculty » or community are benefits which aid the principal. 
It is also recognized that many such benefits have resulted from the 
work of the Horace Mann Cadre and the Ford Training and Placement 
Program. It Is not specifically the purpose of this paper to report 
upon these benefits nor to evaluate the gains of the program as such. 
Instead the focus of this papv will be the role of the principal 
and the impact that the cadre had on that TOle and the intact on the 
individual acting in the role. The role of principal will be examined 
m relation to the four aspects of the practical proposal of J. W. 
Gatzels:^ focused preparation of school personnel; coordinated 
preparation of school personnel; placement of cadres or role sets; 
and establishment of demonstration and inducticm schools. 



THE FORD TRAINING AND PUCEMENT PROGRAM AT HORACf: MANN 



Organizational Framework 



Geraldine Brownlee, University Liaison 
Dorothy D. Berg, Principal 

Rev, Lester Bell^ P,T,A, Prei;ident and Community Representative 



PRIMARY 



INTERMEDIATE 



UPPER 



Classrooms: 
Kg - 118 - Wright 
1st - 101 - iback 



Classrooms: 
6th grade program 
221 - Swain 
Stanck 
117 - McCord 
119 - Nettles Bev 



Classrooms: 
vacancy 



I Special Services: 

Reading in Smal 1 
group instruction 
Staab 
! Science Instruction 



Imes 



Special Services: 

MUsic and Art 
Hopkins 



Special Services; 

Remedial Reading 
Consultant: Abatso i 

i 

Remedial Mathematics' 
Consultant: Ames | 



T Social Workers: Talsky and weidman 

receive referrals from all teachers 



The concepts of "cadre'* and "cross-roles*' as developed in the 
Ford proposal have been put into practice at Mann. Through the mechanism 
of the cadre (s^ll members participating as a group) communication between , 
understanding of , and support for the roles of individuals helping to 
achieve the goals of an educational system have been realized. 

The organization "chart** of the cadre does not show the dynamics 
of the coordination and cooperation between the classrooms and the 
special services^ between grade levels and between subject matter areas. 

The personal dimension of the program at Mann is characterized by 
a **mix" of qualifications and qualities in both the University based 
and Mann based participants: experienced and **new** to teaching; black 
and white; male and female; reserved and forceful; doers and thinkers; 
all working together, 

tiorace Mann is unique in the formal and legitimized role given to 
the community in the active participation of Lester Bell, The expansion 
of the role of the community is being considered as an aspect of the 
summer proposal , 

Suggestions: Broadejl to reach more faculty members, * 
Increase years of involvement at the school, ^ 
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"The Ford Program will become the Enemy!*' With this warning 
from an experienced administrator ringing in t^ar, I began phase 
one of the program; the focused and coordinated preparation of the 
school personnel enlisted in the 1969 summer program. I soon 
realised that the experienced administrator was right in many waysl 
The focus seemed to be on me, the administrator, and the coordination 
was concerned with the tasks of administration! The cadre concept 
seemed to legitimize teacher lounge grip sessions! Suddenly T_, the 
usually "'hard to see** principal wus on hand to give ready answers, 
solve all the problems, and serve as target for interrogation- The 
cadre was there to help me with the administrative tasks of the 
school, and I was needed to give them instant policies and pro- 
cedures of Horace Mann School, 

T felt that the cadre should be concentrating on curriculum 
and classroom teaching methods. I was perfectly capable of working 
out the bell schedule and recess duty. As T saw it, my job was to 
facilitate their educational tasks. Needless to say, very often 
during that suinmer T left the scene. 

It took many weeks of interactions and reactions to actually 
communicate with each other in an open, non^defensive, positive way. 
While the cadre and T had common goals, the educational program and 
welfare of students at Mann, and similar empathy--they wanted to 
help me and I needed their help--we had to work out what was meant 
by their offer of support, Throujjh dynamics of the group process, 
support came to :nean something: ent>lrely different from a **whi tewash** 
of everything done or said by the administration. Support finally 
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meant **buying into a part of the problem.^* Horace Mann became 
^*our school/' ^^our problem**^ and '^our program.'^ We were working 
together. 

I had suggested the inclusion of a community component into 
the formal membership of the cadre. After a sunmer presentation of 
the Ford program to the community, we were able to include repre* 
sentation from the community. The PTA President became a very 
active and dedicated member of the cadre. This meant, however, that 
^^what was wroov. with Horace Mann'^ was no longer under the rug> but 
was now known to everyone. Having the community person in an active 
participant role with the cadre again required an open and honest 
stance on the part of administration and teachers. This openness, 
in tiirn^ kept the channels of communication operating in two 
directions. And similarly to the more fruitful meaning of support 
we began to develop viable meanings for '^community involvement and 
participation'^ for the urban school. To the principal this turned 
out to be another avenue of support. 

Early last year at an Open Meeting on the Problems of Horace 
Mann, I had to stand alone to answer questions and accusations con- 
ceited with the quality of the educational program and disciplinary 
standards of the school. I» the administrator of the school for 
less than six months^ had to defend MY school. 

However, in the fall after the summer program and several 
months of work with the cadre > we presented the Ford Program to the 
■ community. This meeting was also very well attended^ but there was 
a difference. I was part of an impressive cadre presentation of 
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what WE were doing at Mann* Mann was no longer just the principal's 
school; teachers were involved in THEIR school* 

By January another important PTA-Community meeting was held, 
and the administration, cadre, and faculty were joined by the 
strongest component of all--the purents and community* Horace Mann 
was now OUR school* 

In the focused preparation aspect of the program, the University 
supplied other resources to Mann which substantially aided the over- 
burdened principal* The Fo'^d cadre liaison formulated a dynamic 
and significant Volunteer Program for the school* She integrated the 
new volunteer role into the school's activities. After an appropriate 
orientation for the teachers and volunteers, the liaison was able to 
hand the on-going successful operation to a PTA Volunteer Chairman* 
The program continues to grow in numbers and benefits* 

At the Workshop on Discipline the community, parents, adminis- 
tration, teachers, and students worked together towards developing 
the responsibilities that each mu^t assume to effectively reach 
common goals* This project was coordinated by the Ford community 
liaison. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program staff has been most 

responsive to specific needs of the school* Upper grada reading 

and mathematics consultants were assigned to Mann, specialized 

curriculum materials and ecjuipmiint were purchased, and in-service 

programs^ were developed and presented to the entire faculty by 
* 

FTP? staff members. .Vot only was there support, but there was 
iirimcdiate responsive help irom the University. 
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The second phase of the program, the coordinated preparation 
of school personnel ^ increased the understanding of the various 
roles in a school's social system. Everyone working in the school 
had a role which related to other roles; the professional and 
personal skills of each role interacted and reacted* The cross ■ 
roles experiences operationalised the theoretical concept that 
'*the greater the mutual understanding and acceptance among various 
education personnel, the more likely the effectiveness and effici- 
ency of the school,*' Expectations became more realistic and 
respectj morale j esprit rose. 

"Are they really worth the trouble^ Mrs, Berg?" This comment 
was heard more than once from different non-cadre faculty members 
when the third phase of the program--the placement of role sets or 
cadres--took effect at Mann, Placement meant a more effective team* 
work approach to the tasks, better utilization of space, greater 
efficiency in the programs already functioning at the schoolj and 
most important mutual help for accomplishment of common goals. 
However^ placement had its pitfalls. 

In placing the cadre, the principal had to be cautious. I had 
to be the administrator of Horace Mann and not the leader for an 
elitist corps. School policy could not be determined by the small 
cadre group nor could special favors be granted to thex. The greater 
faculty was aware that cadre members had the ear of the principal at 
the three-hour weekly cadre sessions. The integration of cadre and 
faoSitv was an area that nccdcu special attention. 
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These disadvantages of placement were offset by cadre efforts 
to develop a program that specifically brought additional curriculum 
resources to the entire school and to individual teachers at all 
grade levels, University-based teachers were offi cial ly ha If *time , 
but the school benefited from their high level of commitment and 
extra hours spent at the school, The weekly cadre meetings were 
open to all faculty members. The greatest personal help to me was 
having a group in the faculty which understood my role thoroughly 
and were actively supporting and positively interpreting my actions. 
The cadre kept avenues of communication open in all departments of 
the school, This does not mean that we were without our moments 
of misinterpretations and misunderstandings. In ^ large urban 
school communication with faculty is difficult, and I found the 
insights of the cadre helpful in this in^ortant area. Faculty 
members also used the cadre to bring items of concern to my 
attention at the weekly cadre mtetings. 

It is at this point that I would like to mention an unanticipated 
professional and personal benefit to me accruing from the cadre 
placement. Normally, the pr incipalship is a lonely job, even though 
invaluable assistance and practical know-how is given by my assistant 
principal. There are still those times when I sit down at a table 
for coffee with faculty members and small talk stops, gossip ends, and 
sKuttlebutt ceases, I leave knowing little more than before. Or, 
I can ask specifically for criticism or feed-back on some new pro- 
cedure or program, and very little is received. The principal must 
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be careful of sharing confidences, developing close facult>' 
friends, or uiing certain teacher*; for favorable tasks. 

Through the cadre program, I have close at hand two additional 
sources of administrative colleag\ieship. The University Liaison 
and the Social Services Supervisor have been invaluable in giving 
me constructive criticism, serving as sounding boards for Ideas, 
and, yes, coming through with those fairt words of praise we all 
need* Their kn- ledge of the fiejd of administration, their 
university-research orientation, ^md their semi-detached per- 
spectives have often enabled me to step back, observe myself, and 
make more rational decisions. Indirectly Horace Mann benefits^ but 
most directly' I have profited by the interactions of our roles. 

The fourth aspect of the pro>;ram, the establishment of demon- 
stration and induction schools has; not been carried out to the extent 
of the Getzels proposal. Of course, the cadre itself can be con* 
sidered a demonstration program. As effectiveness and efficiency 
arflRcreased and faculty stability is strengthened, the ties between 
sd^^jl district, sdiool, and university could be used to coordinate 
research In methods, curriculum development, and evaluative procedures, 
I think that the Ford Training and Placement Program has demonstrated 
th;it the university has a role to play In urban education and In the 
translation of theory into practice, 

I have many suggestions for additions and corrections for the 
Ford Training and Placement Program, but that is for another paper. 
One <iifference noted in studies between suburban schools and inner- 
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city schools is the higher level of frustration on the part of 
the urban principal-^frustration in being unable to channel or 
even reach resources in solving problems > in obtaining materials 
when needed, in utilizing university know-how^ and in building 
stability and flexibility into the structure of the school. The 
Ford Training and Placement Program has made great inroads for 
alleviating this frusti .tion. Its help has been many-faceted, 
inmedjate and most meaningful. A tired ^ harried^ but less frus- 
trated principal is gratefUl, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A SETTING FOR FIELD WORK 
INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL WORK: A COORDINATED 
PROGRAM WITH TEACHER TRAINING 

Carol Thackham 

Field Instruction 

Field instruction is an important part of the curriculum of 
a professional school of social work. Its purpose is to give the 
graduate social work student a guided experience through which he 
learns how to apply the professional knowledge, that he has acquired 
from previous experience and from his classroom courses « to develop 
professional attitudes and philosophy. Field instruction is 
designed to give the student opportunity to integrate theory through 
its use in practice and to translate his knowledge into use in 
working with his clients and with the community. 

The term * guided experience* means that the student works 
closely with a field instructor. The relationship with the 
instructor is a vital part of the student*s field learning experi* 
ence. It involves teaching and learning processes consciously 
shared by the instructor and the student. Self -activity on the 
part of the learner in the process is stressed. This means that 
the student gains most as he participates fully in improving his 
understanding and skills, in offering his own ideas, feelings, and 
questions for study and evaluation, and in being willing to use 
himself and his new learning* While the lecture and discussion 
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method of classroom work is similar to other educational experience 
the student has had, it should be recognized that the tutorial 
instruction in the field represents a new educational method to 
most students* The instructor/student relationship also differs 
qualitatively from supervisor/worker relationships which the student 
may have experienced in past job situations;. 

The field instruction program is a collaborative effort In 
social work education undertaken by a community agency and a pro- 
fessional school of social work. To discharge its educational 
function, the agency makes availal-)le its accumulated knowledge and 
skill arising from its own experience and practice and gives 
students appropriate access, under guidance of the field instructor 
and for educational purposes, to the range of its administrative and 
direct service operations and activities. 

The Field Instructor 

The field instructor serves as an agency-based teaclier offering 
tutorial instruction to the student. In discharging this function 
the field instructor carries a five-fold responsibility for; (1) the 
design of the learning experiences; (2) the development of an educational 
assessment and evaluation of assigned students; (3) the fashioning 
of each student s field work assignments; (4) the continued tutorial 
instruction; and (5) safeguarding the quality of the services provided 
by the agency. 
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The Agency 

Using the public schools as on agency for field work 
instruction in social work education is not new. The innovation 
here is that the social work students were placed in the same school 
with students from education under the auspices of the Ford 
Training and Placement Program, They worked closely together in 
the summer of 1969 learning the different role that each fulfills 
in functioning in the public school setting. 

Preparations for the entrance of the social work students into 
the public schools is probably one of the most important aspects. 
It is this initial understanding and commitment between the school 
principal and university field instructor which becomes the founda- 
tion for working through problems which are encountered later as 
school personnel and social work student^* *m ry to function 

together. 

Before our students ar ,ntem teachers entered the school, 
several meetings were held with the principal and assistant principal. 
The nature of the field work experience was discussed. It was 
emphasized that It Is to be regarded primarily as a learning oppor- 
tunity for the social work student. However, service to the school 
takes on more significance as the student learns arl gains skills 
in his role. Printed material about social work was also made available. 

During these discussions the field instructor tried to gain 
as much knowledge as possible about the school and its community. 
This included th^ number of facult/^ length of time in t^e 4choj>p, 
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number of children^ socio-economic level of the communltyp parent 
leaders, special problems, etc. 

The follwing guidelines were set down as the basic structure 
for the operation of the social work program in the school, 

1. Problems considered appropriate for referral to the social 

worker are generally problems of neglect or abuse* and 
general 'problems of social and/or emotional maladaptation 
and behavior problems that make it difficult for the 
school and child to continue to function together, 

2. Referrals may come from several sources--classroom teacher, 

special teacher, parent, social agency, etc. 

3. All referrals are channeled through building principal and/ 

or guidance or adjustment personnel. This is done through 
a screening conference with the field work instructor, stu- 
dent, social worker, and appropriate school personnel. 

4. Acceptance of the case is based on a mutual discussion in 

terms of service to the pupil and school and the learning 
value to the student social workers. 

5. As soon as possible after accepting the case, the student 

social worker informs school personnel of impressions, 
observations, general evaluation, and some tentative 
treatment plans, e.g. direct work with child or parent, 
agency contact, etc. 

6. The student social worker gives continued service vith fre- 

quent contacts with school personnel to enhance coordi- 
j nate efforts and joint planning. 
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7. Casework supervision of case planning, etc., is provided 
by the field work instructor through weekly conferences 
with the student social worker. 
8* This is supplemented as needed and when appropriate by 

contacts (formal and informal) with school per^tonnel who 
have specialized knowledge of school policies nnd pro- 
cedureSp referral resources, and specific knowledge or 
information on cases. 
These procedures are initially seen as being reasonable, logical, 
clear, concise, and generally acceptable. However, as an attempt 
is made to follow through in practice they frequently begin to be 
seen as a hindrance^ bothersome, tlme*consuming, and to be avoided 
if at all possible. Teachers begin to want direct access to the 
social workArs without involving the principal. The principal makes 
referrals without bothering to inform the classroom teacher. It is 
at the point that the student social worker frequently becomes 
anxious and concerried and somewhat apprehensive that "it doesn't work.** 
The field instructor can step in, relate back to the initial agree- 
ment and insist that the procedures be followed. 

The guidelines have been deliberately developed in such a way 
that participation of several people in the school setting is built-in 
from the beginning. Frequently, this is a new experience for those in- 
volved. It means actually sitting down together to discuss a problem 
and making some attempt to find a solution. It is a face^to-^face public 
commitment to working toward a solution of a problem rather than just 



complaining orfsending 
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This process of referral in and of itself can become part of 
the solution of problems. It is an opportunity for reflection and 
planning before any action takes place. It is an opportunity for 
consideration of alternatives Md consequences. It is an oppor^- 
tunity for principal, teacher, and social worker to learn something 
of the others' difficulties with problems and the responsibilities 
that each has in finding a solution, 

Tho conference then becomes the first demonstration of one 
of the basic tools of the social work contribution. It brings 
people together, in a somewhat structured way^ to (1) define a mutual 
problem, (2) discuss possible solutions of the problem, (3) and to 
publicly commit themselves to a course of action toward a solution. 

This continues to be a major part of the activity of the social 
workcts even as they move into seeing clients individually. There 
is a consistent effort to bring people together to discuss the 
problems with which they feel confronted. The general goal is to 
develop collaborative relationships among personnel rather than an 
attitude of assigning responsibility to others. This is an essential 
component of any planned change, and is a very complex series of 
expectations and encounters with all those involved in a given 
situation. Collaboration is an achievement , not a given condition. 
The wAy< of effective collaboration mu^t be learned and opportunities 
for this learning must be provided. 

l>ay>to>Pay Functioning of the Student Social Worker . From the 
viewpoint of the Student social worker in the public schools, many 
problems arise rather quickly. The initial phase is usually quite 
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pleasant and positive. He is made to feel welcome. The prirnji|>;il 
i^enuinely comnents on the deep appreciation of the help TO lu* 
offered by the social worker. There in some excitement and 
pleasurable anticipation on the part of the student in look*ng 
forward to this new experience. Everyone is friendlv and he lias 
a cert^iin confidence in his ability to relate to people and to 
work with them. No demands are being made on either side and it is 
easy to f*>el that there will be no problems, When they do come, 
the student is unprepared and the desire to give up and leave the 
situation becomes very strong. Even the demonstration that the 
conference is workable and the success in this area does not fully 
support the student for later encounters of resistance and other 
difficulties. 

The public iichool is a iiecondary setting for the practice of 
social work. This becomes one of the most difficult lessons for 
the student to learn. It is discussed at length in student unit 
moetin^!;; the philosophy and theory are welt learned but the experi- 
ence of learning it in practice can be close to devastating without 
constant support, interpretation, and discussion with the field 
instructor. 

The realization that the public school is not a social work 
aijency comes very ^slowly and frc^caently rather painfully, A^i the 
school session begins, the teachers go to their classrooms. There 
is structure p content, and a place for them. The student social 
worker begins to see and feel that there is no place for him, Thi$^ 
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can be only fiRuratlvely or quire literally 50. SchooU are very 
crowded; social work classes arc held in crowded comers, lunch* 
rooms^ half-room5t and hallways. The student social worker com* 
petes for space and finds that the roj^ular school program usually 
takes priority. Problems other than physical space also bej[in to 
appear, A private phone (seen as a necessity in any self *rcspectin(i 
social work afiencyl is an unheard of luxury in a public school. 
Secret,irial help for case recording and correspondence is virtu- 
ally non-existent. All schedules and routines are geared to the 
classroom and teaching* The principal and teachers are unavailable 
and involved in ''other" things. 

Comments from the student social workers are now apt to be 
that they arc not wanted; the school wantb them to do work that is 
not social work; the school in general and some teachers in particu- 
lar do not know anything about the needs and rights of children; 
they are punitive, they do not understand, they will not cooperate, 
they are hostile, and do not trust us* Obviously* many of these 
feelings are reactive and projected as the social work student Is 
beginning to learn that the public schools have been established 
primarily for something other than providing social work services. 
This realiration comes cautiously and with many feelings* first of 
rejection and anger, then of compromise. Then, hopefully, the col* 
laborative relationship emerges. The real acceptance of differences 
and a jirowing respect for colleague professionals becomes a maturing 
experience forming an even more enduring foundation for workinj; on 
problems together, 
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During this time the cadro is especially helpfiil and supportive. 
It gives one a placo where the student social worker really ^'belongs/' 
He ha^ fi^ll membership with others and is ablo to share equally in 
the m^y discussions of all aspects of the life of the school and 
community. It is in this arena that he can hear comments similar 
to his own. He hears teachers and administrators question what they 
are doing and where they are really going. Here he can experience 
first-hand the attempts others make to function adequately in a diffi- 
cult situation. Their feelings and reactions to success or failure 
are also observable and frequently verbalized. The cadre becomes 
a sustaining experience that also evolves into a consciously used 
resource. 



THE CADRE LIAISON/CJRKICULUM COORDINATOR 90LE 



G«raldine Brownlee 

The operationalization of the Getzel's proposal is neces- 
sarily a complex process, as it adds numerous atypical dimensions 
and new levels of interaction in the training of school personnel* 
One readily and constantly arrives at this realization when one is 
performing as the cadre liaison/curriculum-coordinator with the 
elementary school administrators, teachers* social workers^ parents, 
interested community, and with Ford staff and university faculty. 
It is from this unique role and vantage ground, in a condensed 
way, that I will: (1) share several considerations that tended to 
structure an approach to the task; (2) denote some positive outputs 
to date; and (3) indicate several issues that have been raised* 

Initially* the problem is how does one assist the elementary 
school component to meet the dynamic educational needs in a particular, 
difficult, predominantly black urban school? In brief, the training 
program began with somewhat comprehensive sessions of focused prepa- 
ration of school personnel; teachers, adult educator, social workers 
and administrators. The objectives were to: (1) improve profes- 
sional skills; (2) learn more about the black learner; and f^) become 
more knowledgeable about the black leamcr^s milieu. Time wa<; 
alloted for coordinated preparation and group or cadxe formation 
under the leadership of the cadre liaison/curriculum coordinator 
to plan innovative curriculums, to become conversant with common 
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school problems and to learn to tindcrstan* each role and the 
expectation;; of various school personnel, parents* and the broader 
community « 

However, the role seemed to need a framework of its own to 
giiide its function. The following queries are examples of some 
of the considerations that directed the search for answers* What 
is curriculum? t^'hich traditional ways of viewing curriculum can 
bring about some resolution of the above problem? What different 
ways of viewing curriculum must be explored? What are the role 
expectations of each protagonist? What are the priorities? 

Summarily, it was decided that curriculum was not to be viewed 
in any way in the parochial sense. Rather, it seemed more compatible 
to the program's goals and to the cadre's activities to define cur- 
riculum in institutional terms as suggested by Francis Chase. ^ The 
cadre liaison/curriculum-coordinator role afforded the opportunity 
to translate the institutional concept through persistent interpre- 
tations and sensitiveness to the group as well as responsiveness 
from the group. Subsequently, there has been an apparent growing 
realization that the goal of meeting the needs of a particular urban 
school community can be realized by affecting change in the behavior 
of all actors and through a concrete understanding of how reg:u- 
lations and rules maybe orchestrated, manipulated, and reciprocated 
systematically. 

Another consideration that was a direct input in structuring 
the cadre liaison/curriculum coordinator role was the unusually high 
level of professional support from the program director, school 
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administrator, ami the social work field instructor. This may 
have been an outgrowth of public school, university and academic 
experiences which were conmon to all. 

Some positive outcomes have been to: (1) observe faculty^ 
parcmts^ and Ford staff working together on school-wide concerns; 
(2) learn to utilize the invaluable contribution of the parent in 
the cadre; (3) use university faculty and program staff as meaning- 
ful, timely resources; (4) have supplementary material and financial 
resources available when needed; (5) watch develq;)ing competence 
and leadership in the inexperienced personnel in the program; 
(6) feel some increasing group spirit^ support, and trust; (7) observe 
growth in understanding all roles; (3) experience sane significant 
signs of increased commitment to the school commmity; (10) witness^ 
some changes in school administrative styles; (11) afford the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with school organization which involves new 
deployment of teachers, parents, and students. 

Finally, some observations from this position may raise some 
basic program issues. For example, in one's training for a problem 
school setting, should one move in a continuum frcm the area of 
individual role conpetence, then cross-role ccn^tence to more broad 
urban problems^ or frcm the broader problem to the more specific; 
or should there be mediation from one area to the other (between 
the macro and the micro) in a responji'ive manner to be determined 
by the episodes? Also, does the university, through implicit 
expectations, prepare an elitist group for cadre formation and 
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placenwnt? If so^ how can the cadre^s influence pervade the 
school-community from this select position? Lastly^ does the 
program intervention in the school tend to raise the aspirational 
goals of other school-based personnel so that a higher than average 
number in the latter group^ in tum^ may leave the school for 
further professional trainings thereby creating a more unstable 
faculty? While on the other hand« will the school personnel 
trained in a high status university tend to change professional 
goals more quickly and move into higher status roles elsewhere? 
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Notes 



1. Francis s. Chase* Lecture delivered for Education 367: problems 
In Curriculum, University of Chicago, May 8, 1968. 
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THb CONCLUSION 

For many of the experienced teachers participating in the Ford 
Training and Placement Prograshi we find this program to be a step in 
alleviating some of the problems in the schools. We are very 
conscious of the needs of our children--both black and ^hite. How- 
cvefi we do feel that the educational gaps apparent in black children 
are also present in other ethnic groups. All children need security, 
support, skills to operate in our society^ knowledge of themselves^ 
and steps toward critically t^valuating the world around them. It is 
unfortunate that for so long educational theoreticians have neglected 
the needs of minority children and, therefore^ a gap has developed in 
the growth of aU_ children. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program is not a panacea for 
either the educational ills or societal ills. It attempts to focus 
on one problem, the building of competent professionals in the urban 
educational system. Admittedly, we must deal with many of the current 
problems facing the schools and society, but only as they directly 
affect us. 

We further admit that this program has several problems often iue 
to organizational complexities. How does one get others meaningfully 
involved in perceiving themselves and school problems? How does one 
or a group initiate meaningful dialogue? Can a group as small as a 
cadre hope to effect any kind of educational change in a school? 
What steps are necessary for preparation for teaching in a particular 
school? Can a school-based group really involve the administration, 
community, and students on a non^ threatening basis? What kinds of 
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inputs car 1 make to the eiperiences ot a new teacher th**t i^ouitl 
aUe\iate ome of the initial problems? What level of invol vcpjtnt 
oust I havr in order to foster reciprocal learning hetween the tc^ichi r 
trainee *int the experienced teacher*^ ITiese and many other que!it»on\ 
mu5t he dealt with by the experienced teacher component of ^ cadre. 

tf we can accept the viewpoint of an experienced teacher^ then 
the Ford program may conclude that in small measure the program 
Successful; not overwhelmingly successful but modestly Succes^hful 
in its activities in the school system. We have haJ only five 
distinct experiences in the Chicago school system; how can we be nore 
than circumspect in disseminating our conclusions? 

We agree with the contributing writers to the **Resource Papers** 
who say thac the Ford program is not a panacea » but ntaybe it has nadt 
some adequate diagnoses and has suggested some remedies. Neither the 
preceding documents nor the Ford prog. an would say that hav« the 
answer. We only hope to search for more sensitive responses to some 
of the questions raised in the '^Resource Papers/* 

The final contribution to these documents is a discussion of the 
Ford program's philoso^^/ for undergraduate training of educational 
professionals. We would like to introduce ond way by which the 
prnject could he useful to other institutions » Specifically under* 
graduate schools* The Ford program realises that ftany Aore teachers 
enter the teaching profession with a bachelor's degree than a master's 
degree; therefore, we must corsider the exportabi lit/ of this program 
to trainees at the bachelor*^ level* 
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John Sawy«r: '"The Ford Training ud PlaCMant PhiloiOphy A$ tht Bt>i> 
for an Alttrnttivt Pro|rM to Trtin Ttachtrs at tht 
Undtr|raduatt Ltvtl" 

Nr. John Saiiytr* cadra litiiofl tot tht ForrtitviUt 
cadrt, haa tyiithtiiitd itvtrtl of hia btUtfi conctmini 
undtrgraduttt tducttiontl trtinlng and tht philoiophy ot 
tht Ford pro|ra«. 
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THE FORD TRAINING AND PUCtl^NT PHILOSOPHY 
AS THE BASIS FOR AN ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM TO TRAIN TEACHERS 
AT THi UNDEftCRADUATE LEVEt 

John Sawytr 

Ovtr the yttrs inttitutionft of hightr Uarning h#v# tralnod 
t«acherft In noro or >%% th# siM wty. In aoftt cues this hu 
aetnt hours of courso tfork foUowd by • short poriod of ttudmt 
teochlng. The purpose of this pipor ii to exaalne en eltemetivo 
Mthod for the treining of tetchert. The ereji epecificall)^ elluded 
to is the student teeching experience. The pAptr is in three ptrts. 
We shall describe treining progriiu u th%Y exist* develop e retionelc 
for change, and use the Ford Training and Placement Frogras philosoph/ 
to introduce an eltemetive aodel for training teachers. 

Present Treining Programs 

While graduate degrees are desirable for ovety teacher* probabl/ 
nore than 90% of ell new teachers enter schools tfith the sinLaui 
degree required by state certifieetion Agmcies. The standard training 
procedure for ne%r teechers involves course work in mmy subject arees 
followed by an i^bse'^vgtion «d student teeching experience. In nost 
cas '^ the student teaching experience is co-supervised by an Instructor 
froo the universit/ and a ae^er of the faculty of the school. 
Noraall/ teacher training institutions fteot only part of the trainee's 
needs by assigning hin n experienced teacher* a univorslty based 
coordinator* and a seminar before or during the student teaching 
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experience. K major weakness of this approach is its failure to 
formalize systeiaize the various inputs to make them mOHt 
beneficial to the trainee. Generally the cooperating teacher and 
the university-based coordinator will interact only three or four 
times during the semester of student teaching. Cooperating teachers 
view the student teacher as one who provides relief from part of 
the regular teacher^s program. Often the student teacher is left 
alone with the classes after the first week or two. In the seminar 
the coordinator is the only one able to draw on a reservoir of 
experience. Ever in this case it is often the voice of experience 
long removed from the practical setting of the classroom. 

Rationale for Change 

Perhaps it is time to recognize that the universal teacher 
for all places is a myth. Training institutions in seeking to pro- 
duce the universal teacher only increases the frustration level of the 
graduate when he enters the field and discovers that he has not been 
prepared for the specific role in which he must now fiinction. Much of 
the literature on the climate of schools suggest that one should view 
the school as a social system.^ The successful introduction, of a new 
member to the system is enhanced when the inductee has been given the 
opportunity to understand the relationships that exist and how they 
function. To train teachers for central city schools and white 
suburban schools as if the teaching situations were interchangeable 
ignores the inherent differences between teaching in one situation 
as opposed to the other. Adapting the inputs in training programs 
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to meet the needs of the diverse schools in which trainees will 
eventually work should be the responsibility of teacher trainirig 
institutions. 

The Ford Training and Placement Program as an Alternative 

The Ford Training and Placement Prograjn sees its alternative for 
training prospective teachers as a two-part process. Initially the 
future teacher needs theory and training more closely related to the 
particular type of school in which he expects to function. It is 
assumed that every teacher training institution has data on where its 
graduates are most likely to teach. These data can serve as the basis 
for designing programs. The introduction of courses which examine 
theoretical and practical problems related to teaching in schools identi* 
fied as inner city, outer city, or suburban are necessary. This suggests 
that individuals operating in the type of schools where the trainee 
will eventually teach mi^t serve as an instructor or consultant for 
such courses. The training institution might also wish to bring students 
from elementary secondary school to the university to participate in 
training prospective teachers. Mere exposure to students gives the 
trainee a more realistic sense of student needs. The specifics of such 
Courses must be worked out by the institutions with the assistance of 
trainees, school personnel, and students. 

Phase two of the Ford philosophy is designed to maximize benefit 
from the training program when the trainee is placed in a school, Getzels* 
analysis is as follows: 
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The conception of the school as a social system suggests 
that the greater the mutual understanding and acceptance 
among the various educational personnel, the more likely 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the school. Yet 
current placement procedures persist in assigning teachers, 
counselors, and principals individually rather than as 
groups, and often without opportunity to get to know one 
another prior to the first week and sometimes not until 
the first day of actual performance. It is as if the 
various individuals who were expected to form a teain-*s%y 
a football team, if I may use this analogy at a Univers^^ty 
of Chicago meeting — were trained separately by position 
and were brought together for the first time only on the 
day of the first game.^ 

The formation of a group composed of trainees, experienced teachers, 
administrators, and role specialists provides trainees with support 
from a variety of sources. Interaction among members is a valuable way 
for all to develop a common basis on which to launch programs to 
improve instruction. In this way trainees are provided with supports 
within the social system of the school. Ordinarily the trainees intro- 
duction to the school is left to happenstance. Many of the values he 
develops as a new teacher are influenced by one or two faculty members. 
The idea of a cadre composed of members with various roles within the 
school increases the chances of a trainee assimilating a variety of 
viewpoints. This way there would be opportunity for the trainee to 
develop his potential as a teacher relatively free from the biased influ* 
ence of disillusioned staff members* 

Operating throughout the Ford Training and Placement Program^s 
philosophy is the fusion of the university, the school, and the com- 
munity it serves into one unit committed to the development of effective 
programs for training teachers. The undergraduate trainee becomes 
more effective because his introduction is as a member of a team rather 
than as an isolated individual. The experienced teachers and adminis- 
trators benefit from the exchanges with new trainees. It would seem 
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appropriate for the training institution to open its graduate 
programs to experienced teachers for retraining. The university 
benefits from the development of more effective training programs. 
The greatest benefit accrues to the students and the community. 
This should be the case in any program designed to serve the needs 
of students. Numerous problems must be worked out at the local 
level- What is suggested here is that teacher training institutions 
can best train future teachers by using their resources in conjunc- 
tion with the resources available in the arena where the trainee 
will perform. 

Cadre composition * If one were to identify all of the unique character- 
istics of different schools it is possible that the need for over 
fifty specific training programs could emerge. Our purpose here is to 
describe a model based on our theoretical notion of group training 
which is flexible enough to be adapted to widely different needs. 
The training group should include representatives of the following 
interests: 

1, Trainees from teacher training institutions. Trainees may 
represent a variety of subject areas or they may represent 
a variety of grade levels. In other cases trainees may all 
be subject matter specialists from one d:^scipline4 

2. Experienced personnel from the school system. School based 
personnel should match the trainees. For example if there 
is a trainee in eighth grade social studies the group should 
also include an experienced eighth grade social studies 
teacher. At the same time experienced teachers who are 
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members of departments and areas not represented by 
trainees might also be included, 

3. Rcle specialists from the school system. Included here are 
administrators^ counselors and other similar non-classroom 
positions in the school. 

4. Role specialists fjrom teacher training institutions. Co* 
ordinators of various subject areas and individuals 
specifically capable of providing alternative methods of 
instruction to the sroup will be invaluable. 

5. Representatives of the community. Positive support from 
parents and community organizations is necessary. It will 
probably be necessary to work out a system for community 
participation which insures the inclusion of the various 
groups which have different viewpoints when such differences 
exist within a community. 

6. Student representation. This is more desirable if the group 
is training teachers for the upper grades. Students* Inputs 
present a different perception of the learning experience. 

7. A liaison person between the schools conuminity, and training 
institution is necessary to facilitate the exchange of ideas 
and resources. He must be free to serve all group members 
equally. Ideally he will spend a great deal of his time in 
the school since the group will function tliere. 

8. A process consultant is also needed. In the group^s formal 
meetings and during informal sub-group discussions his role 
may deal with issue clarification. His primary task relates 
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to keeping group members tuned into the issues they are 
dealing with without forcing structure in the group's discussions. 
How the grfiup should function . In that our model is primarily one for 
training new t<iachers, it is expected that the primary responsibility 
for leaderr^ip will rest with the training institution. What must be 
emphasized is r.hat cooperative leadership from the training institution, 
the school system^ and the community increases the program^s chances 
of success. The training institution and the school system inust agree 
to place trainees in a school where the opportunity to train is avail- 
able. Community leaders must share the responsibility for the program. 
Altogether the three groups must determine what pre^training is 
necessary before beginning the school year. It is possible that the 
group might desire to use the summer for a variety of experiences from 
formal course work to planning instructional prograios for the Fall. 

After school begins a seminar^type experience should be scheduled 
on a regular basis. Such meetings must be scheduled for evenings or 
on weekends. Compensation for group members may be monetary or 
academic credit. Attendance at meetings is the responsibility of all 
group members. There should be little limitation on the content range 
for the meetings. As the group develops it may become necessary to 
develop an agenda for meetings. However* unless the group sees the need 
for an agenda, structure should be loose. Issues and programs important 
to group members will determine the group^s direction. 

Trainees should share the responsibility for teaching classes with 
experienced teachers. They should share non-classroom responsibilities 
with experienced personnel in order to become more familiar with the 
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non-teaching roles and the irfcraction between different roles in 
the total school^s social system. Feedback on their performance in 
the classroom and in non*classroom situations must be given. Ideally 
the group experience should facilitate feedback from other group 
members being viewed as non*threatening. 

Experienced teachers also need feedback. The use of electronic 
equipment to tape class sessions may prove valuable. University- 
based personnel and trainees may bring new materials and methodology 
to the experienced teacher. A reasonable expectation for experienced 
teachers participating in the training program should be improvement 
in their own instruction as well as imparting knowledge to trainees. 

Administrators and other role specialists at the school benefit 
from the projected harmonious relationship with teachers. It is 
assumed i^' at this harmony will emerge because the group training 
experience provides each component with knowledge of the others function. 
It is probably true that teachers wih experience as administrators 
are more understanding of administrative problems than teachers 
without such experience. 

Role specialists from the training institution may provide 
valuable assistance to the school*based component by facilitating the 
availability of the training institutions resources. Their knowledge 
of new theories, techniques, and materials may prove especially 
valuable to the experienced teachers. 

Since they are affected more than anyone else by a particular 
decision related to their schools, it is vital that community groups 
be given power to influence such decisions. Placing the local com* 
munity^s power behind a school willing to address the communities' 
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problems may produce relevant programs with measurable increment 
of improved instruction. When teacher training institutions, long 
considered unconcerned with the problems of urban schools, unite 
with community and schnol system leaders, change becomes probable. 

Student participation in any group i^hose goal is to train 
teachers more realistically is important. Students are more aware 
of the deficiencies if) instruction programs than anyone outside the 
classroom. Their inputs can help design a program to provide the 
kinds of experiences needed to improve instruction. They should be 
encouraged to speak out on the issues as they see them. 
Expected outcomes of the program . At the end of the training year 
those members of the group who were trainees should be placed in full 
time teaching positions in the school at which they have trained. In 
this way new teachers committed to the school and its programs are 
available. The assumption that one with knowledge of the particular 
situation can perform more effectively can be tested in this vaX* For 
the school in the central city the development of teachers committed 
to their programs would be a step forward, because too often their 
schools have served as ports of entry and way-stations for teachers on 
their way to other **more desirable" schools. 

The training group must recognize the experimental nature of the 
program. Inherent in an experimental program is the right to fail. 
The analysis of information relative to the group's performance might 
provide ir^dicators of approaches and techniques that are successful. 
In this way refinements in the group*s style may be introduced. Sub* 
sequently, these refinements niay be tested. Ultimately the goal is to 
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produce teachers equipped, through theory and practice, to operate 
effectively in the type of school for which they were trained. To 
become more specific in training for particular types of school is 
no less rational than to train specifically for different subject 
areas and grade levels. This type of specialized personnel Is needed- 
especially in the central city. 
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